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pain and the rattle of death. In the trampled 
ground some redly-glimmering pools, lakes of blood; 
all the crops destroyed, only here and there a piece of 
land left untouched, and still covered with stubble; the 
smiling villages of yesterday turned into ruins and rub- 
bish. The trees burned and hacked in the forests, the 
hedges torn with grape-shot. And on this battle-ground 
thousands and thousands of men dead and dying— 
dying without aid. No blossoms of flowers are to be seen on 
wayside or meadow; but sabers, bayonets, knapsacks, cloaks, 
overturned ammunition wagons, powder wagons blown into 
the air, cannon with broken carriages. Near the cannon, 
whose muzzles are black with smoke, the ground is bloodiest. 
There the greatest number and the most mangled of dead 
and half-dead men are lying, literally torn to pieces with 
shot; and the dead horses, and the half-dead which raise 
themselves on their feet—such as they have left them—to 
sink again; then raise themselves up once more and fall 
down again, till they only raise their head to shriek out 
their pain-laden death-cry. There is a hollow way quite 
filled with corpses trodden into the mire. The poor creatures 
had taken refuge there no doubt to get cover, but a battery 
has driven over them, and they have been crushed by the 
horses’ hoofs and the wheels. Many of them are still alive— 
a pulpy, bleeding mass, but “stil! alive.” ... 
t is impossible to depict it accurately. Flies were feeding 
on their open wounds, which were covered with them; their 
e, flaming with fever, wandered about asking and seeking 
or some help—for refreshment, for water and bread! Coat, 
shirt, flesh and blood formed in the case of most of them 
one repulsive mass. Worms were beginning to generate in 
this mass and to feed on them. A horrible odor filled every 


O more thunder of artillery, no more blare of trum- 
pets, no more beat of drum; only the low moan of 


This is what war is. 
What reason under Heaven have the hundred million 
people of the United States and the fifteen million people 
of Mexico for wanting to kill each other? 


upon the Congress of the United States to give 

its approval that he use the armed forces of the 
United States in Mexico “in such ways and to such an 
extent as may be necessary to obtain from General 
Huerta and his adherents the fullest recognition of the 
rights and dignity of the United States.” 

This is not war. But it may lead to war; and it is 
perilously close to ‘it. 

No one of the three incidents which President Wilson 
recites as the basis for his request is, taken by itself, a 
sufficient cause for war. The day is past when a great 
nation can use the strength of its armed forces against 
a weaker people to avenge an insult. The duel in defense 
of personal honor is recognized by the most enlightened 
opinion of mankind as a rapidly vanishing relic of bar- 
barism. It is long since outlawed by English-speaking 
peoples. The duel in defense of national honor has no 
better claim to survive among the usages of civilization. 


‘ke President of the United States has called 
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place. All these soldiers were lying on the bare ground; only 
a few had got a little straw on which they could repose their 
miserable bodies. Some who had nothing under them but 
clayey, swampy ground had half sunk into the mud it 
formed; they had not the strength to get out of it. Others 
lay in a puddle of horrible filth which no pen could consent, 
to describe. 

In Masloved, a place of about fifty houses, there were 
lying, eight days after the battle, about 700 wounded. It 
was not so much their shrieks of agony as their abandon- 
ment without any consolation which appealed to heaven. In 
one single barn alone sixty of these poor wretches were 
crowded. Every one of their wounds had originally been 
severe, but they had become hopeless in consequence of 
their unassisted condition, and their want of nursing and 
feeding; almost all were gangrenous. Limbs crushed by shot 
formed now mere heaps of putrefying flesh, faces a mere 
mass of coagulated blood, covered with filth, in which the 
mouth was represented by a shapeless black opening, from 
which frightful groans kept welling out. The progress of 
putrefaction separated whole mortified pieces from these 
pitiable bodies. The living were lying close to dead bodies 
which had begun to fall into putrefaction, and for which 
the worms were getting ready. 

These sixty men, as well as the greater number of the 
others, lay for a week in the same situation. Their wounds 
were either not drest at all, or only in a most imperfect 
way—-since the day of the battle they lay there, incapable of 
moving from the spot—only scantily fed, and without suf- 
ficient water. The bedding under them corrupting with blood 
and excrement—that is how they past eight days! living 
corpses—thru whose quivering limbs a stream of poisoned 
blood hardly dundunel. They had not been able to die, and 
yet how could they expect ever again to return to life? 











We rejoice that President Wilson says that “in no 
conceivable circumstance will we fight the people of 
Mexico.” 

Give peace in our time, O Lord. 


No nation can dishonor another. All honor’s wounds are 
self-inflicted. 

Not even the three incidents taken together and even 
others like them would justify a resort to the awful 
arbitrament of war. It is true that it is not war against 
Mexico that the President proposes. It is true that the 
President might with perfect justice and with aug- 
mented force have added to the reasons which he gave 
for action now a long list of offenses against civilization 
on the part of the Huertista régime. It is also true, as 
President Wilson points out, that “the manifest danger 
of such a situation was that such offenses might grow 
from bad to worse until something happened of so gross 
and intolerable a sort as to lead directly and inevitably 
to armed conflict.” Nevertheless, we deeply regret that 
the President has not found it possible to preserve the 
splendid attitude of patience and forbearance which 
has thus far signalized his Mexican policy. 

But the President has made his decision. Congress 
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has rendered him its support. The armed forces of the 
United States are to be used “in such ways and to such 
an extent” as may be necessary to obtain from Huerta 
the respect due to the United States. 

We greatly rejoice, however, that the President is en- 
tering upon this regrettable task in the spirit which 
infuses the latter half of his address to Congress. He 
speaks truly and, we believe, expresses the profound 
conviction of the American people when he says: 

“This Government can, I earnestly hope, in no circum- 
stances be forced into war with the people of Mexico. 
... If armed conflict should unhappily come as a result 
of his attitude of personal resentment toward this 
Government, we should be fighting only General Huerta 
and those who adhere to him and give him their sup- 
port, and our object would be only to restore to the 
people of the distracted republic the opportunity to set 
up again their own laws and their own government... . 
There can be in what we do no thought of aggression 
or of selfish aggrandizement. We seek to maintain the 
dignity and authority of the United States only because 
we wish always to keep our great influence unimpaired 
for the uses of liberty, both in the United States and 
wherever else it may be employed for the benefit of 
mankind.” 

It is thus and not otherwise that the American people 
feel toward their distrest neighbors in Mexico. It is in 
this spirit and with this purpose that they entered upon 
the war with Spain and have carried out their inter- 
national responsibilities to Cuba, and Porto Rico, and 
the Philippines. So long as they hold firmly to this ideal 
and resolutely seek to put it into practise the American 
people will do no wrong to any weaker people, will keep 
their own self-respect untarnished, and will set a high 
example to the nations of the world. ) 

We confidently look to President Wilson to maintain 
this ideal as a sacred trust for the American people and 
for the world. 


THE SURGERY OF PREVENTION AND REPAIR 


OR a week surgeons from all over the world have 

been meeting in New York at the Fourth Congress 
of the International Association of Surgeons. Among 
their number have been several noted directors of im- 
portant surgical university clinics and distinguished 
contributors to the progress of. modern surgery. It word 
have been natural to expect that these great surgeons 
would mainly occupy themselves with the discussion of 
the serious and fatal diseases of humanity such as can- 
cer and with the capital operations by which life is 
saved or at least prolonged. It is not a little surprizving 
therefore to note the subjects that were most prominent 
in the discussions of the congress. 

The first day was occupied with the discussion of 
amputations, the second day with papers on ulcers of 
the stomach and duodenum, and the third day with 
papers on grafts and transplantations. Such subjects 
seem comparatively insignificant to the man in the street 
when he recalls the fact that according to recent an- 
nouncements some eighty thousand people died of can- 
cer in this country last year and that more people are 
earried off by that affection than by typhoid fever, small- 
pox and all the other infectious diseases put together, 
with the exception of pneumonia and tuberculosis. 


The surgeon’s daily life, however, is much more taken 
up with the repair of the slighter disturbances of the 
human machine and with the making of life livable for 
the many who are injured in our strenuous industrial 
existence and express-speed transportation than in the 
sensational operations. These operations are life saving 
at all times, but after all they are as a rule helpful only 
in prolonging life toward the end of it, while the surgery 
of repair makes younger and more vital existences ca- 
pable and efficient to some extent at least for many 
years. Indeed the surgeon of the present day gets much 
more of satisfaction in life and much more of a personal 
compensation of mind out of his helpfulness toward 
the victims of industrial accidents than from the more 
spectacular surgery which so often attracts newspaper 
attention. 

Any one who saw the magnificent results that were 
being secured in making crippled limbs useful would 
realize very well how much of personal satisfaction the 
surgeon must have, tho the work requires almost divine 
patience and the climax of human ingenuity as well as 
the most careful surgery with meticulous cleanliness. 
Arms that cannot be bent or rotated, shoulders that can- 
not be used, legs that are hopelessly fixed, so far as all 
appearance goes, in an extension that makes them al- 
most useless, are rendered useful again and thru these 
minor operations fellow creatures are made capable of 
helping themselves. Some of the work of this kind that 
was reported from all sides, exhibited in x-ray and ordi- 
nary photographs by foreign visitors and by actual pa- 
tients brought by American surgeons, represents an 
accomplishment in true philanthropy that touches the 
imagination. As a rule these patients are the victims of 
the careless industrial life that we are only beginning 
to improve so as to make it less dangerous, and most of 
them are quite unable to pay anything like adequate 
compensation for the skill and time and devotion that 
are given to them. All this makes the exhibit all the 
more interesting and throws a new light on the modern: 
surgeon’s life. 

If there were nothing else but the marvelous improve- 
ment in artificial limbs due to the interest of surgeons 
in securing the best possible usefulness for their pa- 
tients this congress would have been noteworthy. Time 
was, and not so long ago, when the loss of even a single 
limb almost inevitably made a man, if not a beggar, a 
dependent. When two were lost he was sure to be a 
charge upon the community or a burden upon his 
friends. Artificial limbs have been improved in our gen- 
eration so that men wear even two artificial feet or 
hands and accomplish efficient results with them. To 
see a man pick up a dime from the floor with an arti- 
ficial hand will give even a better idea of their in- 
genuity than to hear of writing and other equally mar- 
velous activities performed with the artificial members. 
The utter simplicity of the apparatus by which this is 
accomplished, and its durability, as well as the fact that 
the improvements in them have been made by men who 
had themselves lost limbs, add to the interest. 

The second day was taken up with the question of 
the treatment of ulcers of the stomach. This would seem 
a trivial problem as compared with many others in ab- 
dominal surgery, but it has come to be recognized just 
now that cancers of the digestive tract which are so 
often fatal take their origin in the scar of an old ulcer 
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or in the chronic irritation set up by a long unhealed 
lesion of this kind. They have not been able to find the 
direct cause of cancer, but it is known that the condi- 
tion which favors its development is chronic irritation. 
Cancers of the tongue come in men who smoke short 
pipes or chew betel nut in the East, cancers of the hands 
in those who work in irritants like tar, or with x-rays, 
and of the body in chimney sweeps or in the men in 
India who wear charcoal stoves just next the skin to 
protect them against the sudden changes of tempera- 
ture in the Himalayas. If the chronic irritation can be 
avoided cancer does not develop. Hence the interest of 
the surgeons of the world in gastric ulcers. They cannot 
cure cancer, tho if taken in an early stage it can proba- 
bly be eradicated, but they can prevent its worst forms 
by proper early treatment of the ulcerative condition 
which predisposes to them. Like the physicians who are 
decreasing their own usefulness deliberately by pre- 
ventive medicine the surgeons too are working to ob- 
viate the necessity for the capital operations which so 
often fail after cancer degeneration has occurred. 

Plastic surgery by grafts and transposition of tis- 
sues occupied a full day and the demonstrations were 
scarcely less interesting than those of means for helping 
the maimed and even more surprizing in their results. 
Noses, lips, eyelids, eyebrows are all remade, not, it is 
true, with Nature’s original perfection, but so as to 
keep people who would otherwise be almost segre- 
gated because of the attention they attract in public 
quite unnoticeable. Recent automobile accidents have 
particularly caused facial injuries that require such 
plastic cosmetic work. The surgeons have responded 
with wonderful inventive ingenuity and excellent re- 
sults. 

While the young surgeon then is hoping that he will 
be destined to accomplish something great for cancer 
and for the development of the capital operations that 
are life saving, older surgeons are engaged patiently 
and with deep humanity in the work of making life 
more livable for a great many people. Here is what 
makes surgery so attractive to many men of fine char- 
acter and high purpose. It is not the rare operation 
done for the well to do that makes the surgeon’s life 
worth while. It is the daily work in helping working 
men and working women back to lives of usefulness, and 
the bringing of consolation into the lives of those who 
have been hideously deformed by disease or by acci- 
dent, so that they shall not be segregated from their 
fellows, that make the surgeon’s profession a great 
profession, full of high human aspiration. 








AN ANSWER TO A QUESTIONER 


CORRESPONDENT writes us that he cannot un- 

derstand how one who holds to the higher criti- 
cism of the Bible can be a good Christian. But it is not 
necessary, good Christian friend, that you should un- 
derstand how it can be. You know there are thousands 
of such. You don’t know how the grass grows, but you 
know it does grow, and that is enough. 

Our correspondent asks questions, and we answer 
them because there are other people who ask similar 
questions. “Are there any sacred books?” Yes, sixty-six 
accepted by Christians. “Why can’t we have an expur- 
gated edition?” Why should we? As we have them the 


sixty-six are good enough for us. “What great soul- 
saving service have the higher critics done?” In foreign 
missions, home missions and all sorts of philanthropy. 

But our correspondent’s main concern is because the 
higher critics do not leave their churches. But why 
should they? The verbal inspiration men and the plenary 
inspiration men have not an exclusive patent on the 
Church. These higher critics love the Bible, love the 
Church and its work, and are followers and disciples of 
Christ. They are doing Christian work, and to such 
Jesus says, “Forbid them not.’”’ They do not propose to 
be driven out of the place where they belong. Some of 
them, Baptists, Congregationalists, etc., have no creed 
to bind them; others, like the Episcopalians, have modi- 
fied if not laid aside some of their thirty-nine articles 
in practise. Others, like the Presbyterians, have sim- 
plified their creeds. 

Our correspondent seems to be possest by a rigid 
doctrine of inspiration not to be found in one of the 
sixty-six books, unless it be found in the last verses of 
the Revelation. The doctrine of inerrant inspiration has 
driven multitudes out of the Church. The higher critics 
are after the truth, which is what we all want, but too 
many are so sure they have found it all that they would 
drive others out who are still looking for it. Search for 
the truth is not dangerous, for the more search the 
more surely will truth prevail. 

It is not such an awful thing to be a higher critic. 
In an Easter sermon preached not a hundred miles 
from New York the preacher attacked the higher criti- 
cism, and in a letter later told how the men of the Ice 
Age fifty thousand years ago believed in the future life. 
That contradicted the Bible chronology. The man was 
a higher critic and did not know it. 








NONSENSE NOW AND THEN 

HE summer of life is the season of humor; later 

the warmth bred of good spirits is nipped by frosts 
and fun is chilled into satire. E. S. Martin, the philosoph- 
ical humorist who is an editor of Life, has told us that 
no man should try to be funny after he is forty. By that 
time he has suffered too many of the “slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune”; he has come to know the per- 
versity of things, and the cares of this wicked world 
have turned his jests and gibes into scoffs and sneers. 
Not so the wanton undergraduate, strolling leisurely 
thru “the four best years of his life’; he is carefree, 
human, genial—playful, even, till senior year—and his 
sense of humor (if he have one at all) is at its best. 

A glance at the column of Pebbles in any issue of 
The Independent for the past few years will show that 
we have been long conscious of this superexcellence of 
college wit. In each little collection it will be found 
that the brightest are those dropt recklessly by the way- 
side by an undergraduate. 

And now, since collegians have multiplied exceedingly, 
and humor has kept pace, we have decided to enlarge 
our collection. To each of four important college funny 
papers we are giving a page. On it, they may do any- 
thing they like. We trust them to give us the maxi- 
mum of scintillation. We expect them to put to shame 
those professionally humorous papers so saturated with 
the serious that they have forgotten to be funny. 

We gratefully acknowledge that this plan of ours had 
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its immediate stimulus in observation of the successful 
experiments of F. P. A., prince of “column conductors,” 
in turning over to the undergraduate editors for a day 
at a time the conduct of his column, “The Conning 
Tower,” in the New York Tribune. But we should never 
have thought of emulating even so high an example if 
it had not marched so perfectly with our own traditional 
admiration for college humor. 

The first on our list is The Harvard Lampoon—that 
whimsical jester of Cambridge who sits in the little 
round tower of his little Dutch castle and quaffs a toast 
to the world of carefree wit. 


THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH 


N an ancient stone that marked the wilderness 
grave of that accomplished and beautiful Mary 
Pynchon who became the wife of Captain Elizur Hol- 
yoke, to share with him the perils of life where the 
musket stood hard by the cradle and the spinning wheel, 
the curious used to read—perhaps they yet may read— 
a soldier’s tribute to a woman’s memory: 
Shee yt lyes heere was, while she stood, 
A very glory of womanhood. 

Two hundred years from now the Municipal Anti- 
quary, Officially deciphering a slab thrown up by deep 
foundation blasting, will make out a later epitaph after 
this order: 

“She whose certified ashes repose below this monolith 
was a Militant Suffraget. Besides an untarnished rec- 
ord of forty-nine terms in jail, she left us the deathless 
‘ heritage of one thousand nine hundred and fifty-seven 
original pamphlets on the Catastrophe of Masculism. 
With a lofty sense of private as of public duty, she 
often gave priceless time and personal attention to her 
eugenic son. Superbly self-controlled, and temperate in 
all things, she was never accused of unpremeditated 
murder, she committed arson only when the end justi- 
fied the means, and married infrequently.” 


ON THE CHOICE OF ENGLISH 


ba YGMALION and Galatea,” which was recently pre- 

sented at the German Theater in New York, has 
finally reached its native heath and language and the 
storm of disapproval excited by the play shows that Ber- 
nard Shaw has succeeded in doing what he has for 
some years past tried in vain to do; he has shocked the 
British public. Very curiously this has been done by the 
use of a word which does not sound at all shocking to 
our ears, the word “bloody.” Altho this adjective is, 
according to Mr. Shaw, used by four-fifths of the Eng- 
lish nation, it is regarded as so improper that it never 
appears in print unless its middle letters are replaced 
by hyphens. “Sanguinary” is sometimes employed as a 
euphemistic synonym; Kennedy in “The Servant in the 
House” substitutes “bleeding,” which for some mysteri- 
ous reason does not fall under the taboo, so the offense 
evidently does not lie in the disagreeable picture the 
word calls up. 

The word was in good colloquial usage in England 
up to the middle of the eighteenth century, then it fell 
from grace and has since been confined to the sub- 
literary stratum of language. This is usually accounted 


for on the theory that it is a corruption of “By Our 
Lady” or “God’s Blood” and so was banished from good 
society as a “popish oath,” but this derivation is as 
fictitious as other popular etymologies such as Welsh 
rabbit from “rarebit.” The Oxford Dictionary, which is 
the last word on such questions, supposes that it came 
from the outrageous antics of the young “bloods” or the 
London fast set of the time, but it is unable to explain 
why it should have come into such evil repute. Now- 
adays it is the worst of vulgarisms and nobody in Eng- 
land is supposed to use it except the lower classes and, 
of course, college students. In the United States. it is 
not employed as an expletive and hence is not avoided 
in its proper sense. 

This is an illustration of the divergence of usage, 
commonly underestimated, between the speech of Great 
Britain and that of the United States. The printed lan- 
guage is practically identical. One may read pages of a 
new book without coming across an expression that be- 
trays the nationality of the writer. But in “English as 
she is spoke” there are marked differences in vocabulary 
as well as accent. . 

Said an English gentleman discussing Americanisms 
with an American girl: 

“ ‘Nice’ is a nawsty word, don’t yuh know?” 

Said the American girl: 

“ ‘Nasty’ is not a nice word, do you think?” 

Barrie made the plot of his play “Little Mary” on the 
British aversion to the word “stomach.” Americans on 
the contrary have such a strong preference for 
the word that they have extended its use to cover the 
whole southern half of the torso. Whether the number 
of those who like the Captain of the “Pinafore” “never 
never use a big, big D—” is increasing on either side 
of the Atlantic, we are not able to say but the oath 
certainly appears more often in print than formerly in 
an undisguised form. The American tourist is fre- 
quently shocked at what seems to him a coarseness of 
language on the part of respectable people in England 
and he is apt to forget that he in his turn may be 
innocently giving offense in the same way. He may even 
have used in the most select circles the very adjective 
which public opinion will not allow Shaw to put in the 
mouth of a stage lady. 


TARIFF REVENGE 


N Englishman last week walked into a Washington 

bank and bought a draft for $1000 payable to Vic- 
toriano Huerta of Mexico City, explaining that he did 
so out of retaliation for the insult to his daughter by 
the New York custom-house officers who removed the 
aigrettes from her hat. It is unfortunate that this in- 
cident got into print. It establishes a precedent dan- 
gerous to the peace and safety of the republic. If every- 
body who feels himself insulted by the custom-house 
officers sends a thousand dollars to the Mexican Em- 
bassy the bare coffers of the Provisional and Unrecog- 
nized President of Mexico will be filled to overflowing. 
Judging by the language one hears on the docks at the 
arrival of any trans-Atlantic steamer a large proportion 
of the passengers, American and foreign, free-traders 
and protectionists, are fighting mad and if Huerta had 
his recruiting officers on the spot he might soon enroll 
a regiment and so save his apologetic powder. 
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being singled out, and might be singled out with im- 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CONGRESS: 

It is my duty to call your attention to a situation 
which has arisen in our dealings with General Vic- 
toriano Huerta at Mexico City which calls for action, 
and to ask your advice _ codperation in acting 
upon it. 

On the 9th of April a peguioutes of the United States 
ship “Dolphin” landed at the Iturbide Bridge landing 
at Tampico with a whaleboat and boat’s crew to take 
off certain supplies needed by his ship, and while en- 
engaged in loading the boat was arrested by an officer 
and squad of men of the army of General Huerta. 
Neither the paymaster nor any one of the boat’s crew 
was armed. Two of the men were in the boat when the 
arrest took place, and were obliged to leave it and sub- 
mit to be taken into custody, notwithstanding the fact 
that the boat carried, both at her bow and at her stern, 
the flag of the United States. 

The officer who made the arrest was proceeding upon 
one of the streets of the town with his prisoners when 
met by an officer of higher authority, who ordered him 
to return to the landing and await orders, and, within 
an hour and a half from the time of the arrest, orders 
were received from the commander of the Huertista 
forces at Tampico for the release of the paymaster and 
his men. The release was followed by apologies from the 
commander, and later by an expression of regret by 
General Huerta himself. 

General Huerta urged that martial law obtained at 
the time at Tampico; that orders had been issued that 
no one should be allowed to land at the Iturbide Bridge; 
and that our sailors had no right to land there. Our 
naval commanders at the port had not been notified of 
any such prohibition, and, even if they had been, the 
only justifiable course open to the local authorities 
would have been to request the paymaster and his crew 
to withdraw and to lodge a protest with the command- 
ing officer of the fleet. Admiral Mayo regarded the ar- 
rest as so serious an affront that he was not satisfied 
with the apologies offered, but demanded that the flag 
of the United States be saluted with special ceremony 
by the military commander of the port. 

The incident cannot be regarded as a trivial one, es- 
pecially as two of the men arrested were taken from 
the boat itself—that is to say, from the territory of the 
United States; but had it stood by itself, it might have 
been attributed to the ignorance or arrogance of a 
single officer. Unfortunately, it was not an isolated 
case. A series of incidents have recently occurred which 
cannot but create the impression that the representa- 
tives of General Huerta were willing to go out of their 
way to show disregard for the dignity and rights of 
this Government, and felt perfectly safe in doing what 
they pleased, making free to show in many ways their 
irritation and contempt. 

A few days after the incident at Tampico an orderly 
from the U. S. S. “Minnesota” was arrested at Vera 
Cruz while ashore in uniform to obtain the ship’s mail 
and was for a time thrown into jail. An official dispatch 
from this Government to its embassy at Mexico City 
was withheld by the authorities of the telegraphic ser- 
vice until peremptorily demanded by our chargé d’af- 
faires in person. 

So far as I can learn, ‘such wrongs and annoyance 
have been suffered to occur only against representatives 
of the United States. I have heard of no complaints 
from other governments of similar treatment. Subse- 
quent explanations and formal apologies did not and 
could not alter the popular impression, which it is pos- 
sible it was the object of the Huertista authorities to 
create, that the Government of the United States was 
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punity, for slights and affronts in retaliation for its 
refusal to recognize the pretensions of General Huerta 
to be regarded as the constitutional provisional Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Mexico. 

The manifest danger of such a situation was that 
such offenses might grow from bad to worse until some- 
thing happened of so gross and intolerable a sort as to 
lead directly and inevitably to armed conflict. It was 
necessary that the apologies of General Huerta and his 
representatives should go much further, that they 
should be such as to attract the attention of the whole 
population to their significance, and such as to impress 
upon General Huerta himself the necessity of seeing to 
it that no further occasion for explanations and pro- 
fessed regrets should arise. I, therefore, felt it my duty 
to sustain Admiral Mayo in the whole of his demand 
and to insist that the flag of the United States should 
be saluted in such a way as to indicate a new spirit 
and attitude on the part of the Huertistas. 

Such a salute General Huerta has refused, and I have 
come to ask your approval and support in the course 
I now purpose to pursue. 

This Government can, I earnestly hope, in no circum- 
stances be forced into war with the people of Mexico. 
Mexico is torn by civil strife. If we are to accept the 
tests of its own Constitution, it has no Government. 
General Huerta has set his power up in the City of 
Mexico, such as it is, without right and by methods for 
which there can be no justification. Only part of the 
country is under his control. If armed conflict should 
unhappily come as a result of his attitude of personal 
resentment toward this Government, we should be fight- 
ing only General Huerta and those who adhere to him 
and give him their support, and our object would be 
only to restore to the people of the distracted republic 
the opportunity to set up again their own laws and 
their own Government. 

But I earnestly hope that war is not now in question. 
I believe that I speak for the American people when I 
say that we do nqt desire to control in any degree the 
affairs of our sister republic. Our feeling for the people 
of Mexico is one of deep and genuine friendship, and 
everything that we have so far done or refrained from 
doing has proceeded from our desire to help them, not 
to hinder or embarrass them. We would not wish even 
to exercize the good offices of friendship without their 
welcome and consent. The people of Mexico are entitled 
to settle their own domestic affairs in their own way 
and we sincerely desire to respect their right. The pres- 
ent situation need have none of the grave complications 
of interference if we deal with it promptly, firmly, and 
wisely. 

No doubt I could do what is necessary in the circum- 
stances to enforce respect for our Government without 
recourse to Congress and yet not exceed my constitu- 
tional powers as President; but I do not wish to act in 
a matter possibly of. so grave consequence except in 
close conference and codperation with both the Senate 
and House. I, therefore, come to ask your approval 
that I should use the armed forces of the United States 
in such ways and to such an extent as may be necessary 
to obtain from General Huerta and his adherents the 
fullest recognition of the rights and dignity of the 
United States, even amidst the distressing conditions 
now unhappily obtaining in Mexico. 

There can in what we do be no thought of aggression 
or of selfish aggrandizement. We seek to maintain the 
dignity and authority of the United States only because 
we wish always to keep our great influence unimpaired 
for the uses of liberty, both in the United States and 
wherever else it may be employed for the benefit of 
mankind. 





























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 











President Wilson, on the 
Huerta and ith after a series of 
the Salute snnoying changes of 
position by Huerta, said to the latter 
that if he should not comply with our 
Government’s demand for a salute to 
the flag by 6 p. m., on the 19th, Con- 
gress would be asked on the 20th to 
authorize a use of the navy and 
the army for enforcement of that de- 
mand. The events leading up to this 
may be referred to briefly as follows: 
On the 12th Huerta consented to 
fire the salute demanded by Admiral 
Mayo. The next day he forbade the 
commander at Tampico to comply 
with the demand, holding that com- 
pliance would be derogatory to the 
national dignity of Mexico. Mr. Wil- 
son was not shaken in his determina- 
tion, and on the 14th he ordered the 
entire North Atlantic fleet to Tam- 
pico. It could be seen that within 
seven or eight days not‘less than 
thirty-six American warships, carry- 
ing at least 15,000 men, would be at, 
Tampico or Vera Cruz. The Presi- 
dent’s purpose was to blockade these 
ports and seize their custom houses, 
but not to declare war. In a published 
statement he showed that the offence 
at Tampico had been one of a series 
of insults. 

Two days later the news from Mex- 
ico’s capital and from Washington 
was that Huerta had yielded. The 
crisis had past, it was said. Huerta 
had asked that the salute be re- 
turned, and had been told that this 
would be in accord with the invari- 
able custom. It was pointed out that 
Admiral Mayo, in the original de- 
mand, had undertaken to reply with 
our guns. At Washington it was held 
that this would not be a recognition 
of Huerta’s Government. The Mex- 
ican President, it was said, had ac- 
cepted the advice of the representa- 
tives of European nations. 

On the following day there was 
another change. Huerta stipulated 
that the salute and the ‘reply should 
be simultaneous, gun for gun. He 
also asked for a signed protocol or 
agreement, setting forth restrictions 
and explanations. Mr. Wilson prompt- 
ly and emphatically refused, and on 
the 18th, as has been said, issued the 
ultimatum. 


Thruout the 
week Mr. Wil- 
son had the 
hearty support of Congress, with the 
exception that he was attacked by 
Senator Works and Representative 
Mondell, who asserted that he had 
ignored the slaughter of hundreds 
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Mr. Wilson 
Addresses Congress 


of Americans but was now deeply 
moved by “the arrest of a few blue- 
jackets.” There had been sufficient 
apology, they said; there had been 
no insult to the flag, and Huerta had 
done all he could reasonably be re- 
quired to do. 

After the ultimatum had been 
made known, Huerta continued to in- 
sist upon simultaneous salutes and a 
signed agreement. Mr. Wilson re- 








THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 


The President addrest Congress, 
on the 20th, on the Mexican situa- 
tion. The House voted the same 
day, the Senate the next, to author- 
ize the President to use the armed 
forces of the United States. A bill 
appropriating $50,000,000 for the 
national defense was presented in 
the Senate. 


Leading subjects of debate were 
the legislative, naval and diplo- 
matic appropriation bills. Before 
passing the legislative bill the 
House reversed its previous action 
in committee by declining to in- 
crease the pay of members’ secre- 
taries and by substituting actual 
traveling expenses for the present 
allowance of twenty cents a mile. 
The naval bill appropriates $149,- 
000,000 and provides for the con- 
struction of two battleships. 


Senator Cummins asserted that 
there was an elaborate conspiracy, 
involving the press, to excite public 
sympathy, by exaggeration and de- 
ceit, for the railroads in their ap- 
plication for higher rates. 

The House Judiciary Committee 
has placed in one bill all the pro- 
posed trust legislation except the 
creation of a trade commission, in- 
cluding provisions about labor 
which excite much comment. A new 





commission bill has been prepared. 

Advocates of the Hobson and 
Sheppard resolution for enforcing 
nation-wide prohibition by a con- 
stitutional amendment were heard 
by the two Judiciary Committees. 

Senator Lewis introduced bills 
for Government ownership of rail- 
roads, the construction and leasing 
of merchant vessels by the Govern- 
ment, and the creation of a new 
commission of twenty-one members, 
to supervise interstate commerce, 
banking and manufactures. 

Secretary Daniels approved the 
proposed use of naval cruisers for 
carrying mails, passengers and 
freight. A bill providing for such 
use of them was introduced. 

A Senate resolution calling for 
an explanation of the location of 
oe Reserve banks was adopt- 
ed. 

_Among the subjects considered 
by committees were the following: 

Panama tolls. 

Mexico. 

Hindoo immigration. 




















plied that there must be uncondition- 
al compliance, and that Mexico could 
rely upon Admiral Mayo, who would 
do what custom required. Huerta’s 
final refusal to comply was known in 
Washington at 10.30 p. m. on the 
19th. The warships were on their 
way. There were to be thirty-six on 
the east coast and sixteen on the 
Pacific coast, where orders like those 
given to the Atlantic fleet had been 
sent. On these fifty-two naval vessels 
there are 22,775 men. On Monday, 
the 20th, President Wilson addrest 
Congress, in joint session assem- 
bled, asking approval for the use of 
armed force “to obtain from General 
Huerta and his adherents the fullest 
recognition of the rights and dignity 
of the United States”; announcing 
that there was no thought of fight- 
ing the people of Mexico, or of con- 
trolling their domestic affairs, but 
only of disci>lining Huerta, and dis- 
claiming any purpose of selfish 
aggrandizement. The address in full 
is printed on another page. 

The House sustained the Presi- 
dent, passing the Flood resolution 
“justifying the employment by the 
President of the United States of 
the armed forces of the United 
States in enforcing certain demands 
made upon Victoriano Huerta, after 
a stormy debate. The vote was 337 to 
37, five Democrats, twenty-nine Re- 
publicans, two Progressives and one 
Independent opposing. 

In the upper house Senator Lodge 
led a fight to amend the resolution 
reported by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, which itself differed 
from the House resolution in omit- 
ting reference to Huerta by name. 
Senator Lodge offered a substitute 
preamble basing the Senate’s ap- 
proval on the entire series of griev- 
ances suffered by Americans thru- 
out Mexico rather than on Huerta’s 
specific insults. 

But while the Senate was debat- 
ing President Wilson ordered Rear- 
Admiral Fletcher, in command of 
the naval force at Vera Cruz, to 
seize the custom house there at his 
discretion. This action was taken -to 
prevent Huerta from receiving a 
large consignment of ammunition 
and guns due there on the 2\1st. 


Villa continued to 
Villa’s Victories win battles with 

Huerta’s troops. At 
San Pedro—where Velasco, flee- 
ing from Torreon, had been joined 
by reinforcements sent from’ the 
south—he routed 12,000 Federals af- 
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THE MAN WHO ACTED 


Rear Admiral Henry T. Mayo, who precipitated 

the crisis. He commands the Fourth Division of 

the Atlantic fleet, at Tampico, and made the 

original demand for a salute in reparation for 
the insult to his men 


ter several days of hard fighting. 
This was the bloodiest battle of the 
war. The Federal loss in killed and 
wounded was 3500. In the streets 500 
of their dead were lying. Of Villa’s 
men, 1200 were wounded. The num- 
ber of the dead has not been reported. 
The Federals abandoned 11 cannon, 
17 machine guns and thousands of 
rifles. 

It is asserted that at San Pedro, 
where nearly a thousand prisoners 
were taken, Federal officers, as well 
as many soldiers, were put to death 
by Villa. Those who have questioned 
him about the demand upon Huerta 
for a salute to the American flag 
have been referred to Carranza. “I 
am only a fighting man,” he says. He 
exprest the opinion, however, that 
Huerta was seeking by his refusal to 
unite the warring factions in Mexico 
and thus to escape the complete de- 
feat to which he was doomed by the 
rebel successes. Villa says Huerta 
knows he could save his life only by 
flight. 


The text of the 
treaty with Colom- 
bia was published 
in Bogota on the 14th. Secretary 
Bryan had said that it would be pub- 
lished here on the same date, but it 
was not. Owing, it is said, to the ob- 
jections of the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
it was withheld. Criticism of the ex- 
pression of regret in it led the chair- 
man, it is asserted, to desire a post- 
ponement of official publication until 
after a settlement of the Panama 
tolls controversy. But the text was 
given to the press in Paris on the 
17th by the Colombian Minister 
there, and the essential parts of it 


The Treaty with 
Colombia 


were promptly cabled to New York. 
Article I, as published in Paris, is as 
follows: 

“The Government of the United 
States, desiring to put an end to all 
disputes and differences with the Re- 
public of Colombia occasioned by 
events which have brought about the 
present situation on the Isthmus of 
Panama, in its name and in the name 
of the people of the United States, 
expresses sincere regret for any- 
thing that may have interrupted or 
altered the relations of cordial 
friendship long existing between the 
two nations. The Government of Co- 
lombia, in its name and in the name 
of the Colombian people, accepts this 
declaration in the full assurance that 
every obstacle to the reéstablishment 
of complete harmony between the 
two countries will thus disappear.” 

It is pointed out at Washington 
that to express regret for an inter- 
ruption of friendly relations is one 
thing, and that an expression of re- 
gret for anything that caused the 
interruption is another. It is also 
said that, as this country gets noth- 
ing—not even an option on the Atra- 
to Canal route—in return for $25,- 
000,000, the payment of this sum 
may be regarded as reparation for 4 
wrong. Ratification of the treaty in 
its present form by the Senate is 
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THE NEW CHIEF OF STAFF, U. S. A. 


On April 22 Brigadier-General William Wallace 
Wotherspoon succeeded to the position held by 


Major-General Leonard Wood, whose term then 


expired, and who was assigned to head the De- 
partment of the East. General Wotherspoon 
served on the general staff from 1905 to 1909 
and was president of the Army War College 
from 1907 to 1909 and from 1910 to 1912 
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REAR ADMIRAL CHARLES J. BADGER 


Commanding the Atlantic fleet, dispatched to 

Tampico six days after the arrest of the ‘‘Dol- 

phin’s” men. He was one of President Grant’s 

appointees to the Naval Academy and attained 
his present rank in 1911 


not expected. ‘It will be opposed by 
nearly all the Republicans and Pro- 
gressives, as well as by several Dem- 
ocrats. There are reports that it will 
be rejected by the Colombian Con- 
gress, on the ground that $25,000,000 
is not enough. 


An old man named 
Michael P. Mahoney, 
probably insane, at- 
tempted to kill John Purroy Mitchel, 
the Mayor of New York, on the 17th. 
His bullet missed the Mayor, but 
wounded one of his associates, Cor- 
poration Counsel Frank L. Polk. At 
a little after one o’clock, in the mid- 
dle of the day, the Mayor left his of- 
fice in the old City Hall and took a 
seat in an automobile near at hand. 
With him were Mr. Polk, Police Com- 
missioner Woods and George V. Mul- 
lan, formerly the Mayor’s law part- 
ner. They were going to lunch to- 
gether. Out of the noonday crowd in 
the street came Mahoney, shabbily 
drest. Drawing a revolver from his 
coat he shot at the Mayor. The bullet 
penetrated the cheek of Mr. Polk 
(sitting beside the Mayor) and dis- 
lodged two of his teeth. His recovery 
within a few days is expected. Com- 
missioner Woods, who was about to 
enter the automobile, leaped upon 
Mahoney and overpowered him. 

The man had no accomplice and 
represented no organization. He is 
seventy-two years old and for several 
months had lived in New York, sleep- 
ing in Bowery lodging houses and 
paying only a few cents a day for 
his food. He had been a blacksmith 
and a carpenter. His wife, who lives 
with several children in Newport, 
Kentucky, says he was embittered by 
loss of property and a series of mis- 


Shot at New 
York’s Mayor 
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fortunes. Rambling and partly inco- 
herent letters found in his posses- 
sion show that he was hostile to the 
Mayor because of the city taxes, the 
recent issue of municipal bonds and 
the appointment of Commissioner 
Woods. They are the work of a de- 
mented old man. He will be examined 
by a commission of alienists. In 
all probability they will say he is 
insane. 


In the House, at 
Washington, two or 
three weeks ago, 
the legislative appropriation bill be- 
ing under consideration in commit- 
tee of the whole, a propositiom that 
the payment of actual traveling ex- 
penses should be substituted for the 
present allowance of twenty cents a 
mile was rejected by a vote of 46 to 
83. On the same day the House, by 


National House 
Expenses 


rr 


a vote of 115 to 65, increased the 
salary of each member’s secretary 
from $1500 to $1800. It had been es- 
timated that the proposed change 
concerning traveling expenses would 
save $100,000 a year. Mr. Sisson, of 
Mississippi, opposing the salary in- 
crease, said that some members em- 
ployed sons, daughters, or even their 
wives as secretaries. When the House 
voted on these propositions the names 
of members were not taken. There- 
fore there was a récord of nothing 
except the number on each side. 
Last week, just before the passage 
of the bill, which had been reported 
from “committee of the whole” to 
“the House,” the action taken was 
reviewed under conditions requiring 
a record of each member’s vote. The 
payment of actual traveling expenses 
was substituted for the allowance of 
twenty cents a mile by the decisive 
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THE MEXICAN ARENA 


At the time of the Tampico incident the United States had at Tampico two battleships, two 
cruisers and four other vessels, carrying altogether 2940 men and 1650 gmarines, under command 
of Rear Admiral Mayo. At Vera Cruz were two battleships and a tran&’part, with 2080 men and 
620 marines, under command of Rear Admiral Fletcher. Eight battleships, the ‘““Arkansas,’’ ‘‘Lou- 
isiana,"’ “Michigan,”’ Mississippi,”" ‘‘New Hampshire,’ “New Jersey,” “South Carolina” and “‘Ver- 
mont,” with 7700 men and 500 marines, under command of Rear Admiral Badger, were on the 
way to Tampico when the President addrest Congress. The naval force on this coast, to include in 
all thirty-six vessels and 17,680 sailors, marines and officers, was to be divided between Vera Cruz 
and Tampico. Both ports (and Puerto Mexico) were to be blockaded and possibly seized, together 
with part of the railroad from Vera Cruz to Mexico City. On the west coast the most important 
ports are Mazatlan, Acapulco and Salina Cruz. Sixteen vessels, none larger than a cruiser, were 
to blockade this coast, with 4550 on board, under command of Rear Admiral Howard. There are 
20,000 troops on the Mexican border. The rebels now hold, except for a few garrisons, all of 
Mexico northwest of Torreon, with the cities of Torreon and Victoria. They are attacking Mon- 
terey and Tampico, but their operations at the latter point were temporarily suspended during 
the Huerta crisis 


vote of 237 to 95, and the increase 
of secretaries’ salaries by $300 (or 
$132,000 in all) was rejected by a 
vote of 167 to 177. 


Reports from the 
The West Indies capital of Santo 

Domingo say that 
the rebellion has been supprest. In 
two of the northern towns the revo- 
lutionists have surrendered. The at- 
titude of many of the people toward 
President Bordas, however, is hos- 
tile, and it is asserted that without 
supervision by the United States 
there cannot be a fair election. 

Hayti recently paid the interest on 
the guaranteed railway,bonds held 
abroad, but is now sorely ‘in need of 
money. It is said that the German 
Minister recently told President Za- 
mor that Germany was ready to give 
relief by means of a fiscal protecto- 
rate. At the Foreign Office in Berlin 
the story is called an absurd one. 

In Havana there have been nine 
cases of bubonic plague, with two 
deaths. Eighteen blocks in the com- 
mercial district have been closed to 
permit fumigation with hydrocyanic 
acid and the destruction of rats. The 
work is under the direction of Dr. 
Guiteras, the well-known expert san- 
itarian, who is Health Officer of the 
city and Professor of Tropical Dis- 
eases in the University of Havana. 
Heavy commercial losses are fore- 
seen, as large quantities of tobacco 
and other products in warehouses 
will be affected injuriously by the 
fumigation. 


It appears that Pres- 
South America ident Gomez, of Ven- 

ezuela, is no longer 
able to prevent a Presidential elec- 
tion. Representatives chosen by the 
state legislatures assembled in Cara- 
cas on the 19th. They are instructed 
to name a Provisional President, who 
is to hold office until a President is 
elected in the manner provided by 
the Constitution. The election should 
have been held in September last, but 
it has been deferred by Gomez, who 
is not permitted to hold the office for 
another term. 

In Peru, the overthrow of. the Bil- 
linghurst Government and the forci- 
ble deportation of President Billing- 
hurst have been followed by a dead- 
lock of the political parties which has 
thus far prevented the holding of a 
Presidential election. 

The rebels in Ecuador are still 
fighting, but in their battles with the 
Government troops they have almost 
always been defeated. In a recent en- 
gagement one of those killed on the 
Government side was Colonel Valdez, 
a nephew of Colonel Concha, the 
rebel leader. 
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: It is evident that a 
The Question virit of compromise 
of Ulster has taken the place 
of the belligerency that has hitherto 
prevailed. Everybody seems to feel 
that the Irish question is on the eve 
of settlement, tho there is no visible 
reason for this confidence. The latest 
attack upon the Government is a 
statement issued by Sir Edward 
Carson and Lord Londonderry, with 
the sanction of the Ulster Unionist 
Council, which professes to disclose 
a plan of campaign devised by the 
Government to provoke Ulster to 
violence and so justify coercion. 
Lieut.-Gen. Paget is said to have out- 
lined to the officers at Curragh a de- 
tailed plan of operations against 
“the enemy” and announced where 
the “battles” were to occur. General 
Gough’s brigade, the Third Cavalry, 
were to occupy the bridges and other 
strategic. points along the Bogue. 
The police were to take possession 
of the Belfast town hall, which has 
been the headquarters of the move- 
ment, and to seize the depots of con- 
cealed arms. These would not have 
been captured without resistance 
and after some bloodshed General 
Paget, who said he would be on the 
firing line, would go forward under a 
flag of truce and demand their sur- 
render, and on refusal the military 
and naval forces would have occu- 
pied the city. It was the knowledge 
of this “hellish plot” that induced 
General Gough and the other officers 
at Curragh to tender their resigna- 
tions. 

The Liberal papers call the alleged 
disclosure “an impudent fabrica- 
tion” and claim that the Government 
did everything possible to avoid pre- 
cipitating a conflict. 


The new _ Cortes 
Spanish Politics meeting this month 

gives ample support 
to Premier Dato, who was called to 
the head of the Government last Oc- 
tober. His predecessor and rival, 
Sefior Maura, representing the Con- 
servatives, was badly defeated in the 
recent elections and controls only ten 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies. 
The left wing also lost ground. The 
Republican party in Madrid polled 
only about half the votes it had in 
1910, but owing to the splitting of 
the royalist vote there are five Re- 
publicans among the eight deputies 
from the capital. In Barcelona, the 
stronghold of radicalism, the repub- 
lican vote fell off 30,000. 

The party of Sefior Dato is known 
as the Conservative Liberals and 
owes its success largely to the per- 
sonal popularity of King Alfonso, 
who has shown his liberal proclivi- 
t'es in such an unmistakable manner 




















From the New York World 
MORE WATCHFUL WAITING 


that the Republicans cannot point to 
him as an impediment to progress. In 
fact, he wants to go forward faster 
than his people will let him. Besides, 
the example of Portugal as a repub- 
lic does not tend to make the Spanish 
people enthusiastic for the overthrow 
of the monarchy. The Government of 
Portugal holds out successfully 
against all attempts on the part of 
the royalists to overthrow it, but the 
country is not prosperous and in- 
dividual freedom is by no means 
secure. 

The Premier has shown his inten- 
tion to take up practical reforms by 


the establishment of a Ministry of 


Labor and by the introduction of a 
system of home rule which will en- 
able the more progressive parts of 
the country to carry out their own 
local policies without interference 
from the reactionary sections. In the 
matter of finance Premier Dato has 
the same embarrassment as Premier 
Salandra of Italy, that is, exhaustion 
of the revenue by carrying the war 
into Africa. The Spanish campaign 
in Morocco has not resulted in such 
large territorial gains as the Italian 
campaign in Tripoli, and the Spanish 
people, unlike the Italian, have not 
assumed the burden with patriotic 
enthusiasm. 


The address in 
which the new 
Premier of Italy 
outlined his proposed, policy to the 
Chamber of Deputies was very dif- 
ferent in tone from the usual type 
of such pronunciamentos, especially 
in Latin countries. Signor Salandra 
announced no ambitious reforms, 
said nothing sensational, and de- 
nounced nobody. He promised an 
honest, economical and efficient ad- 
ministration, devoted to financial, 
educational and industrial problems 
rather than political. “This minis- 
try,” he said, “does not propose to 
revolutionize the world; it does not 


The Task of the 
Salandra Ministry 


pretend to be the savior of the coun- 
try.” He admitted that there was a 
deficit and that since he did not wish 
to raise money by a foreign loan it 
would be necessary to resort to new 
forms of taxation. Presumably some 
of these taxes will be the same as 
those which his predecessor, Giolitti, 
tried to impose. 

Premier Salandra said that on the 
question of divorce the ministry 
would not vote as a unit but, follow- 
ing the precedent of the English 
Government on the suffrage ques- 
tion, each individual would vote as he 
thought proper. He himself would 
vote against a divorce law, but some 
of his colleagues would vote for it. 
On the other hand, the proposal to 
give the civil marriage precedence 
over the religious would receive the 
unanimous support of the Govern- 
ment. 

Finally he declared that he should 
not attempt to build up a personal 
party and that the Ministry would 
undertake its duties without regard 
to whether its existence was long or 
short, for “the thought of death 
should never be permitted to paralyze 
the energies of life.” 


The most serious of 
the problems confront- 
ing the new Italian 
Government is the railroad strike, 
which seems inevitable. Since 1905, 
when the railroads of Italy were ta- 
ken over by the Government, the ex- 
pense of administration has great- 
ly increased. The number of em- 
ployees has almost doubled and altho 
their pay has been increased by over 
fifteen million dollars a year the 


Threatened 
Italian Strikes 
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THE NEW ITALIAN PREMIER 


Signor Antonio Salandra heads the new minis- 
try, which faces a national railroad strike 
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wages are deplorably low, and it is 
no wonder that they have organized 
to secure an advance. Their demands 
seem very moderate from our stand- 
point. The ultimatum presented to 
the Government calls for a universal 
minimum wage of sixty cents a day, 
with a night allowance of twenty 
cents extra. At present some men ge* 
only thirty-four cents a day. The en- 
gineers and firemen ask to have their 
time reduced to ten hours a day on 
slow trains and to five hours on the 
fastest trains. A weekly rest of thir- 
ty-four hours in their home towns is 
stipulated for all the men. The wo- 
men who serve as guards at grade- 
crossings and who now get thirteen 
cents a day will, according to this 
plan, have their wages raised, be re- 
lieved of night work, and given one 
day’s rest a week and u maternity va- 
cation. 

The total number of employees af- 
fected is about 140,000, and if they 
all go out, as seems likely, the en- 
tire railroad system wil) be para- 
lyzed. The telegraph and post-office 
employees have declared their sym- 
pathy with the railroad men and will, 
it necessary, take part in the strike. 
The seamen’s unions have taken sim- 
ilar action, so the coastwise service 
will not be able to take the place of 
the railroads. The tobacco factories, 
also a state monopoly, have a strike 
on their hands, as their employees 
have left work to enforce a demand 
for higher wages and shorter hours. 

The Government can hardly afford 
to grant the demands of the men, be- 
cause the proposed increase of wages 
would add some $10,000,000 to the 
budget, and the treasury has been 
drained by the Libyan war. The chief 
weapon of the Government is that 














“LIBERTY” 


That is the meaning of the characters on the 

slate. ‘This vigorous comment on the present 

state of China is the cover of a new periodical 
sold in Shanghai 


which has before been employed suc- 
cessfully both in France and Italy, 
that is calling the reserves to the 
colors. Most of the railroad men 
would then become soldiers and as 
such could be ordered to run the 
trains without wages under penalty 
of death, for a strike would then be 


_a mutiny. 


The insurgents of the 
rane cr Epirus who object to 

the incorporation of 
their land in Albania seem to be 
gaining strength, altho the report 
that they had captured Koritza 
proves to have been false. Their peti- 
tion to the powers elicited nothing 
more than a vague expression of 


The Epirote 


hope that their rights may be prop- 
erly safeguarded. A conflict of opin- 
ion between the Triple Alliance and 
the Triple Entente prevented the 
powers from taking any action in the 
internal affairs of Albania, so it 
seems that Prince William will be 
left to settle the affair as best he can. 
He is said to be gathering troops with 
a view of taking the field in person. 
This would not give him a very favo- 
able introduction to his southern sub- 
jects, but he probably thinks it pref- 
erable to entrusting an army to his 
Minister of War, Essad Pasha, who 
is already so powerful in Albania as 
to cause some uneasiness to his new 
sovereign. The only force which the 
Prince of Albania has to his hand is 
the gendarmerie of 1500 men trained 
by Dutch officers before his advent. 
This may be supplemented by 2000 
recruits, but even then would proba- 
bly fall far short of the number that 
Zographos, provisional president of 
the Epirus, could rally to his sup- 
port. 

The Greek soldiers, in compliance 
with the promise of Premier Vene- 
zelos, are being withdrawn from 
southern Albania, but many of them 
are said to have deserted and re- 
mained behind to defend the Epirus. 
Adjutant Sakellarios, commander of 
a section of field artillery, slipped out 
of the column as it was retreating to 
Janina and went over to the Epirotes 
with three machine guns. From the 
insurgent headquarters at Argyro- 
castro he sent a telegram to his com- 
mandant at Janina explaining that 
he had felt it his duty as a loyal 
Greek to espouse the cause of his 
brethren of the Epirus, who had 
looked upon the Greek soldiers as 
their liberators. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 
The first Philippine Commission to hold office thru a Democratic President’s appointment, all having been named by 
head the civil government and form the upper house of the legislature. 
(Secretary of Commerce and Police), Winfred T. Denison (Secretary of the Interior), 


From the left: 


Vicente Illustre, Jaime C. de Veyra, Clinton L. R 
Victoriano Mapa (Secretary of Finance and Justice). 


OF THE PHILIPPINES 


President Wilson. They 
Riggs 


Vicente Singson, Henderson S. Martin (Vice-Governor and Secretary of Public Instruction), Rafael Palma, and Francis Burton Harrison, Governor- 


General and President of the Commission 








PENGELLY, LABOR DETECTIVE 


A few years ago Pengelly gradu- 
ated from college with a general edu- 
cation and an indefinite purpose—a 
common feature of our academic_life. 
The four years’ confinement in the 
classroom had left him anxious to 
stretch himself in adventure. In 
answer to an advertisement for a 
detective he replied and found him- 
self accepted. His employer’s name 
was Chanter, the office in a large 
Eastern city. Not long ago Pengelly 
told me the following extraordinary 
story. Knowing Pengelly, I have ev- 
ery reason to believe that the account 
is true in every particular, tho the 
names are changed for obvious rea- 
sons. 


ment, I was immediately given 

charge of the office work—being, 
in fact, sole occupant of the place, in 
charge of telephone, typewriter, rec- 
ords, and having supervision of the 
operatives’ reports. When I pleaded 
inexperience and timidity before so 
momentous a task, Chanter assured 
me, with a smile, that my fears were 
groundless; that the business was 
easily learned, and that the chief 
asset I would need to have was a 
pair of sharp eyes, a fertile imagina- 
’ tion, and a quiet mouth. 

With these preliminaries out of 
the way, I settled down to what I im- 
agined would prove a disciplined, 
routine type of private police record- 
ing. 

I soon learned that it was of a far 
different character. 

Chanter undertook contracts from 
employers of labor to break strikes, 
spy on labor unions, sort out agita- 
tors, and to employ himself in any 
other delicate commission incidental 
to the manufacturer’s side of the la- 
bor war which continually menaces 
the nation. Whether Chanter’s meth- 
ods of accomplishing his tasks is a 
common one or not is a question be- 
yond the purpose of this account. 

Among the lesser commissions 
which I assisted my chief in hand- 
ling were the ordinary ones in which 
manufacturers, having but the mer- 
est suspicion regarding the loyalty 
of their men, desired Chanter to 
make secret investigations and ren- 
der reports. When Chanter made his 
investigation of a shop, and found 
an absence of agitation or of agita- 
tion leaders, he did not let that dis- 
comfit him. He would pick out some 
employee—usually one _ possessing 
qualities of leadership and of ambi- 
tion, and then study him and his 


| Raa the job. To my astonish- 


HIS OWN STORY AS TOLD TO 
AL PRIDDY 


AUTHOR OF “THROUGH THE MILL” 


habits until he had become familiar 
with them. 

Chanter would then sit in his of- 
fice and either dictate to me or write 
out himself a fictitious picture show- 
ing that this harmless employee was 
secretly undermining the loyalty of 
his fellow employees and had at 
heart a walk-out or a strike plot. 

Chanter was not content with this. 
He would keep the report in abey- 
ance for a number of days, and then, 
boldly affixing to it a mysterious al- 
phabetical pseudonym, “A. J.”—sup- 
posed to represent one of Chanter’s 
trusted operatives—would forward 
it to the office of the manufacturer, 
together with a bill calling for fif- 
teen dollars a day for the fictitious 
“A. J.” and a reasonable office fee! 
And the manufacturer would gulp 
the report as a monk swallows the 
Bible. Out would go the poor, unsus- 
pecting and harmless employee, 
either to a long season of unemploy- 
ment or, worse, still, to a black-list, 
while Chanter packed the check into 
his wallet! 

When I trembled at the daring of 
my chief in such manipulations, de- 
ciaring that the clients were men 
whose acumen in business matters 
should not be despised, Chanter pled 
to no nervousness on that account, 
feeling sure that the manufacturers’ 
vulnerable points were their sensi- 
tiveness to the plots of labor and 
their proneness to suspect even 
harmless laborers of possible incen- 
diarism. Chanter felt secure, and 
during my term of service in such 
matters the reports were always ac- 
cepted unquestioningly and acted on 
without giving the poor victims any 
practicable opportunity to clear up 
the matter. For Chanter always 
advised his clients to avoid debate 
with agitators by discharging them 
for more ostensible faults. 

Very often such arbitrary action 
on the part of an employer brought 
on a strike which the latter would 
stubbornly fight, believing that he 
was defending his industry from 
disloyal attacks. The public would 
have much to say concerning the 
dictatorialness of workingmen aim- 
ing to keep plotting disturbers at 
work, without once suspecting that 
Chanter and I pulled the strings, and 
that a detective office had innocently 
been paid by the employer to initiate 
the costly contest! 

I had particular charge of the 
“reports.” Chanter’s “reports” were 
the feature of his office and . the 
glory of his fertile brain. He had his 


clients persuaded that the operatives 
he employed were men and women 
holding positions in the different in- 
austries, and consequently, that to 
divulge their names—even to a client 
—would form a breach of faith and 
lay them open to oppression. All of 
which the clients—who usually com- 
pelled their salesmen to account for 
even a two cent stamp—accepted in 
wonderful faith. Such secrecy added 
to the effect of genuineness, as 
Chanter always urged. 

By this system of “reports” Chan- 
ter rarely failed in what he under- 
took, especially in placing guilt or 
opening plots or discovering plans 
hostile to his clients. He trained me 
how to substitute fiction when fact 
would displease the client; how to 
tap the imagination when the real- 
ity supplied no news. In fact, at one 
time, Chanter, according to the “re- 
ports” he was sending to his clients, 
had over a,dozen “operatives” at 
work, each drawing fifteen dollars a 
day, when, in fact, the reports ema- 
nated from his own and my brain, 
while the “A. Y.’s” and “B. K.’s” and 
the other listed “operatives” were 
none other than bar-room soaks 
ready to swear to anything for a 
drink and a dollar! 

I was amazed at the ramifications 
of Chanter’s bribes. Apparently few 
among the decisive people in the la- 
bor problem could resist the elo- 
quence of his lavish wages. The la- 
bor unions would have been distract- 
ed—bewildered—breathless had they 
been aware who were the spies they 
harbored. 

In one instance one of Chanter’s 
best operatives was the treasurer of 
a local union, himself on a day’s pay 
with the men, while drawing a lavish 
wage from Chanter’s clients. 

Even when Chanter sought de- 
pendable information thru the men 
and women he retained who directed 
labor union sentiment and labor 
agitation, he was always in a state 
of uncertainty concerning the valid- 
ity of the reports they sent in. 
This uncertainty may be understood 
when it is known that in one in- 
stance Chanter had to be ordered by 
a client to have some operative se- 
cure an official and influential place 
in a certain union and bring about 
a vote of the members calling for a 
strike, in order that the client could 
have an excuse to fight the union, 
weaken it, and work towards an 
open shop. In such matters Chanter 
himself was at the mercy of his op- 
erative and was forced to take the 
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latter’s word for what he reported. 
In. this way I sometimes found my 
chief and the clients the victims of 
the “double-cross.” 

For example, I carried on the pay- 
roll of the office a workingman of 
high official importance and influence 
in unionism, who, because of his 
strategic position, was given a lavish 
fee each week for his services. He 
was expected to report the names of 
new members, the funds of the or- 
ganization and of affiliated organiza- 
tions, and to carry out what wishes 
Chanter imposed on him. He was 
counted @ valuable man and his re- 
ports were made the basis for de- 
cisive action by the clients. I later 
discovered that this man had been 
playing with them; that he was 
drawing three salaries—one for his 
day’s work, one from Chanter, and 
one from the union as their spy! 
Chanter and his clients had been re- 
ceiving absolutely false reports from 
him! 

Chanter trained me to be more so- 
licitous for the “reports” than for 
the character of men who made 
them. He also taught me never to 
scruple about carrying out the literal 
wishes of the clients—even when the 
principle involved was a humane or 
legal one. Chanter disregarded what 
tools he used so long as the “reports” 
went in and his clients’ checks came 
back. The most astonishing com- 
mentary upon the work of this office 
and upon the depths to which indus- 
trial warfare can stoop, is found in 
my part in a drama which filled our 
papers at the time and which you 
would immediately recognize if prop- 
er names were given. — 

A severely contested strike had 
been waged for some time with open 
malignity on both sides. The strikers 
had been gaining until the detective 
offices had flooded the industry with 
thugs, fighters and toughs. Seeing 
their victory in danger, the strikers 
became more threatening in their 
attitude. Their rage was aimed, es- 
pecially, against the leader of the 
strike-breakers, a human ox named 
“Slanning.” A demon of strength 
and of fearlessness was Slanning— 
always hungry for a clash with the 
strikers. Finally it was whispered— 
perhaps on the winds—that the 
strikers had hired a gang to “get 
Slanning.” Meanwhile the strike had 
gained such fury that from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific the papers gave 
it large headlines. 

One of the employers—the one 
employing Slanning—sent the fol- 
lowing order to our office: 

“Have someone stick to Slanning 
—never let him get from sight. If 
anything is done we want a wit- 
ness!” 

I understood the order. It was 





witness to the impending murder of 
Slanning! Nothing in the order con- 
cerning the procection of the man: 

Chanter came into the office and 
to him I reported the client’s order. 

“Well,” snapt Chanter, “do it.” 

“But we’ve no one to send out, Mr. 
Chanter.” 

“Get some one—anybody so long 
as Slanning’s covered!” 

I knew what that meant, also. He 
called into the office an ex-dentist 
who had drifted into the city heart, 
his imagination aflame -with the ro- 
mance of a detective’s career—a de- 
sire stimulated- by the - incessant 
reading of novels. I had put the man 
off because of his emaciated, apolo- 
getic, consumptive and gawky ap- 
pearance. Still, laughing in my 
sleeve, I felt myself acting a farce as 
he nominated this mortal: for..the 
role of Slanning’s shadow. I gave the 
“shadow” one of Chanter’s alphabet- 
ical nom-de-plumes—“A. Z.”—and 
told him to come back as soon as 
possible ready for his task. When he 
did return I found him armed with 
a bull-dog revolver and a dark lan- 
tern, in true Nick Carter and Old 
Sleuth fashion. 

“Leave those things here,” I or- 
dered, laughing, “you’ll only get in 
trouble with that gun. Remember, 
now, you’re not being sent out to get 
in the mess; only to shadow Slan- 
ning and report what you see. Re- 
member that, now, and don’t go to 
making a fool out of yourself!” 

“A. Z.” left the office for his first 
piece of detective work. 

That night I waited for his report, 
but “A. Z.” did not appear. At break- 
fast, however, the following morn- 
ing, the paper reported, in startling 
headlines, the murder of Slanning at 
the hands of thugs. His body had 
been riddled by five bullets! Nothing 
appeared concerning “A. Z.” But as 
I sat in my office a few moments 
later the door was thrust open and 
“A. Z.” stood on the threshold. 


nothing 1ess tnan this: to jurnish a 





His clothes were sadly torn and 
stained with dirt. His hair was ruf- 
fled and tangled with burdock burrs. 
His lett cheek was bloody and raw 
where the skin had been scraped 
from it. Ghostly fright was manifest 
in his trembling, eye-staring appear- 
ance. 

Had he performed his task? He 
had: Slanning had been picked up as 
he left his work. “A. Z.” had fol- 
lowed him into a saloon where the 
giant had faced a group of strikers, 
mocked them, and compelled some of 
them to drink with him by the sim. 
ple expedient of gripping them by 


the coat collars and flinging them on 


the schooners of ale. Then with a 
blustering laugh the strike-breaker 
had started’ for home, with “A. Z.” 
sticking to his track with great te- 
nacity. 

As the big man started to cross a 
vacant lot on the outskirts of the 
city, however, “A. Z.” had seen five 
men leap into the foreground, pump 
bullets into the defenseless man, and 
start to run away. Losing control of 
himself, “A. Z.” had burst into a 
shouting run, to aid Slanning. The 
murderers seized him, and ‘threw 
him aside against a rock, and or- 
dered him not to move for two 
hours. Their instructions he obeyed 
so faithfully that nearly three hours 
past before he dared lift up his head. 

Chanter was able to furnish the 
client his report. The client had won 
a point. He was able from “A. Z.’s” | 
report to charge the strikers with 
the murder. Chanter got his check. 


Today I am employed as an Indus- 
trial Doctor, in that branch of the 
industrial efficiency work which 
seeks, thru wise codperation, states- 
manlike use of the human factors in 
production, to create better feeling 
between employer and employee and 
to gain for society a wider spread of 
industrial peace. 

How I reformed? 

That is another story. 


ELECTRIFIED CHICKENS 


OST astonishing results are 
Moccoores in the London Times 

from the experiments of 
Randolph Meech at Poole on raising 
chickens by the aid of electricity. 
The chicks grow fifty per cent faster, 
altho they eat less. The mortality of 
the newly-hatched is also greatly re- 
duced. The apparatus is so arranged 
that the chickens are surrounded by 
coils of insulated wire thru which 
an alternating current of high fre- 
quency is past so they live in a mag- 
netic field of such intensity that a 
mean vacuum tube placed in it is 
illuminated without any connection 
by wires. Three thousand chickens 








have been raised in this high poten- 
tial atmosphere. 

Perhaps H. G. Wells was not so 
rash in his ideas as was thought 
when he told in The Food of the Gods 
of the poultry raised on boom-food. 
Some months ago it was rumored 
that Professor Svante Arrhenius, of 
Stockholm, had electrified a school- 
room with the result of greatly ac- 
celerating the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, and it was proposed to equip a 
New York school with alternating 
dynamos at once. The scheme, how- 
ever, was nipped in the bud by the 
announcement that no such experi- 
ments had been made. 





MANY A TRUE WORD 


BY THE HARVARD LAMPOON 


NVOCATION— 


Lampy makes a low 
bow. He begs to present 
in this Independent 
Theater his verse and 
japes, and asks no re- 
ward but a laugh or a 
smile. On these he lives. 
Laughter, says Lampy, 
is the food of Optimism, 
even as a smile is an 
appetizer. On such a 
fare, may you feast, 
friend reader! Here’s 
a health to you! Bot- 
toms up! 





It’s too bad. Blivinks has gotten 
astronomy! His garden is in weeds; 
his wife is in despair. He has- dis- 
charged his hens to use their house 
as an observatory. 
I visited him last 


“The. girl, Molly Cules,” I an- 
swered, innocently. 

“Oh, no; a molecule is not a girl! 
it’s a—it’s a—it’s a germ of a 
germ!” 

“Oh, yes; I remember now; mole- 
cules are funny little things—sort of 
like dandruff’; my tone was tri- 
umphant. 

“Yes, that’s it. Well, they go 
around and around. They are within 
fifteen miles and they go around to 
and fro, oh, at an awful rate, but 
that’s where critical velocity comes 
in. Their velocity doesn’t equal it, 
you see. Now on the moon, this has 
a funny effect. The moon hasn’t any 
critical velocity. And gravity is dif- 
ferent—phases, tides and all that, 
you know. Now, as the cannon ball 
wouldn’t come back, that’s how it 
affects the molecules. And so there is 


BY THE WAY 
Lampy has heard it whispered that 
a certain modern poet writes his 
verse while riding in a cab. In good 
sooth, it looks like hack work. 


It seems to Lampy that that most 
popular of sports, debutante worship, 
is a religion. What religion, you ask, 
Buddhism! 


Lampy awards the Nobel Prize for 
Absentmindedness to the dishonest; 
director who, when asked if he was 
a head of the Noodle Co., Ltd., re- 
plied, with thoughtless veracity, 
“Yes; about seventy thousand dol- 
lars.” 


Lampy likes the Irish. They are a 
bully race. A Gaelic friend of his 
was painting a house. “Why don’t 
you jut on two coats?” asked Lam- 
vy py. “I will not,” he 





night. I found him 
squinting darkly 
thru a small, home- 
made telescope. 

“Lem,” I began 
(he says Lem is 
short for Ptolemy, 
but I know it is 
Lemuel in the fam- 
ily Bible) — 

“Shhhh,” he _ in- 
terrupted, maysteri- . 
ously, “do you know 
that there is no at- 
mosphere on the 
moon?” 

“Are you sure?” 
I asked, glancing at 
the planet in ques- 





responded; “sure the 
under coat wouldn’t 
show at all.” 


Lampy likes the 
Scotch. But he wots 
of one Celt whose 
national bump of 
thrift is an Alp. 
This Scot’s son was 
writing a letter and 
blurred the envelope. 
“Nay, Tammas,” 
cried the old man, 
“dinna thraw the 








awnveloop awa; 
write in the letter 
that the postman 
spoilt it.” 








tion. He nodded 
gravely. 

“Why hasn’t it?” 
I asked, with som¢ 
excitement. 

He smiled. “It’s critical velocity,” 
he said. He had me there. “Critical” 
I knew and “velocity,” too, but the 
combination nonplussed me. Wish- 
ing to become plussed, I asked what 
it was. 

“Critical velocity ? Well, that is the 
speed-—no, it’s—well, hum,—if you 
took a canon out into your yard and 
fired it at Polaris or Beta Pharma- 
copeia—well, then, critical velocity 
is the speed at which the cannon ball 
wouldn’t come back to earth!” 

I nodded sagely; then seeing that 
he expected me to speak, I remarked 
with an astute air, “I know; it’s the 
Connecticut theory of gases!” 

“NO,” he said, in a tone of mild 
rebuke. “No, no. It’s molecules!” 

“IT never heard of her,” I said, 
promptly. 

“Heard of whom?” 


water bags; 


RECALCITRANT PHILIP 


“Oh, Doctor, you said that Philip ‘ere couldn’t ‘old nuthin’ on ‘is stummick but ‘ot 
I've made ‘im drink two, bit ‘e hutterly refuses to tyke hanother!’’ 


no atmosphere on the moon. Do you 
understand ?” 


“Perfectly,” I said, departing. 


“Poor Lem Blivinks! 


The life of an Editor is not a 
happy one; especially if he be a rural 
Editor. This serves to introduce a 
narrative (humorous). 

The news department of the Hoo- 
sac Weekly Palladium and Crop 
Notes ($1.75 per annum), was sit- 
ting in his office one day when the 
business department entered, a per- 
plexed look on his face. 

“Old Doc Adams is out here,” he 
said. “He allows he wants tuh pay 
his subscription with a beagle hound 
wuth pretty nigh three dollars. 
Whut’ll I dew?” 

“Oh,” replied the Editor, never 
stopping his writing, “take it and 
give his his change in setter pups.” 


Lampy smiles to 
hear that the U. S. 
Navy is going into 
dry dock; that the 
teetotalling tars must content them- 
selves with ocean foam on the cap- 
stan bar. The Army will, of course, 
follow the Navy’s lead to liquorless- 
ness. How then can a colonel explain 
his red nose? Simply. He can say it 
was pinked by a bullet. 


THE CHINESE NAVY 


‘Why China’s navy has no size; 
Why China’s squadron sinks 

Is clear; for don’t you realize 
Each ship is full of Chinks? 


Said the man who and dined with a 
_lord, 
With a rueful look on his face, 
“I thought to grace his board; 
I fear I bored his grace.” 


(In the Graveyard)—‘I’m in dead 
Earnest,” said one little bug to an- 
other. 
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THE DEATH OF FANTINE 


Police Officer Javert arrests Mayor Madeleine as the convict Jean Valjean at the moment when Fantine entrusts to him her little 
daughter Cosette. From the film of Hugo’s Les Miserables 


THE REVERIE OF THE SINGLE GENTLEMAN 


As he sits in his comfortable home he is disturbed by thoughts of Little Nell and her grandfather on their weary wanderings. 
The closing scene of The Old Curiosity Shop as presented in the motion pictures 




















LES MISERABLES 


HE nice thing about the 

l movies is that the audience 

can discuss the play while 
they are looking at it. It is there- 
fore a more sociable form of enter- 
tainment than the legitimate drama 
or the concert, where such con- 
versation, tho indulged in, is annoy- 
ing. The comments that come to 
one’s ear out of the darkness at a 
reeling of Les Miserables are inter- 
esting, for the audience knows its 
Hugo like a book and resents any 
deviations from the text as a child 
resents the slightest change in a 
favorite story. “He didn’t escape, he 
was discharged with a yellow. pass- 
port.” “They were branched candle- 
sticks, not single.” “The student 
lamp was not invented till fifty years 
later.” “He was a bishop, not a par- 
ish priest.” “The bishop did not give 
him a letter to his brother.” “M. 
Madeleine did not know that Fantine 
was fired.” “Why didn’t they cut off 
her hair?” “Gavroche was .not a son 
of Thenardier.” 

But such criticism dies down as 
the wonderful story gets its grip on 
the people, and when the lights are 
turned up after the death of Fan- 
tine more than one handkerchief is 
discovered to be in use; those who 
are using them explaining that they 
had to wipe their eyes because of the 
flicker of the film. Later the child 
Cosette tugging up the banks with 
her bucket of water and looking 
longingly at the big doll in the shop 
excites sympathetic murmurs. M. 
Henri Krauss of the Theatre Sarah 
Bernhardt plays his varied role of 
Valjean with understanding. Mlle. 
Ventura of the Odeon is a true 
tragedienne and makes the most of 


Fantine. To see the greatest of: 


French romances presented by 
French actors is a privilege not hith- 
erto granted to Americans. 

The sooner it is recognized that 
cinematography is not an imitation 
of painting or drama but a new art 
the better, for then it will not suffer 
by being constantly compared with 
something different. It has its own 
deficiencies and these must be ac- 
cepted. It has its own advantages 
and these should be acknowledged. 
It is undeniably a mere shadow on a 
plane surface, yet it has a depth and 
scope that in large part compensates 
for the lack of true perspective. The 
chase of the criminal, the fight on 
the barricade, the numerous rustic 


THE MO 


scenes, are unapproachable on the 
stage. Simultaneity of action, as in 
the case of the adjoining rooms of 
Marius and the Thenardiers, can be 
presented admirably. 

We cannot hear what the charac- 
ters say as in the theater, but we can 
know what they think much better. 
For instance take the chapter, “The 
Tempest in the Brain,” perhaps the 
most powerful in the book, where M. 
Madeleine debates by his fireside 
whether he shall give himself up in 
place of the convict. Hugo takes 
nearly ten thousand words to explain 
this mental struggle. It could not.be 
portrayed at all on the stage except 
by the clumsy expedient of the solil- 
oquy. But in the photo-play the op- 
posing thoughts are flashed on by 
alternating scenes as he pictures 
them to himself, the innocent man in 
the courtroom, his own comfortable 
position as mayor, his life in the gal- 
leys, his responsibility to Fantine, his 
promise to the bishop. Then, again, 
when he meets Fauchelevent with 
the bell on his knee in the convent 
garden he recognizes him by the 
flashing up for an instant of the 
scene when he lifted the cart from 
off the fallen man. Here the motion 
picture has the advantage of either 
book or stage in both dramatic power 
and reality, for this is the way our 
memory works. Not until the photo- 
play gets the courage to cut loose 
from its dependence on literature and 
cultivates its own field will its real 
merits be manifest. (Nine reels. 
Eclectic Film Co., New York.) 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 


Dickens goes well on the film be- 
cause his characters are strongly ac- 
cented and have plenty of life. In the 
audience old and young are familiar 
with the stories and recognize their 
old friends as soon as they appear 
upon the screen. Regarded in this 
way, not as substitutes for the text, 
but as living illustrations to it, they 
have real educational value. Old 
Curiosity Shop, having been staged 
in England, has the advantage of a 
true Dickens settings and of actors 
drilled in the Dickens tradition; con- 
sequently it is much more satisfac- 
tory to readers than most of the 
plays from books. 

The wanderings of Little Nell and 
her grandfather give opportunity for 
many quaint and beautiful rural 
scenes. A delightful Mrs. Jarley 
gives her “calm and classical” show 





VING WORLD 


A REVIEW OF NEW AND 
IMPORTANT MOTION PICTURES 














of wax-works, and Codlin and Short 
exhibit their “Punch and Judy.” 
Quilp is as impish as ever child- 
reader imagined him, while Dick 
Swiveller and the Marchioness could 
hardly be surpast by Cruikshank. 
More care is taken in the costumes 
and properties than is usual in Amer- 
ican plays, but the actors show that 
they have not had the advantage of 
training in the new American style 
of photo-play acting which elimi- 
nates jerkiness by, requiring a slow 
and steady movement in all gestures 
made close to the camera. The En- 
glish actors, also, are not so careful 
to keep their feet and hands within 
the frame of the picture, so the film 
in these respects looks old-fashioned 
—that is to say, like those made in 
America three or four years ago. 

The closing scene, showing the 
thoughts of Little Nell and her 
grandfather that flit thru the mind 
of the Single Gentleman as he sits 
alone and lonely by his hearth-fire, is 
something that neither novelist nor 
dramatist could do so well as the 
cinematograph. (Five reels. Hep- 
worth American Film Corporation. 
New York.) 








A Washington subscriber writes 


us as follows about the new depart- 
ment: 


It is a happy idea. I shall list con- 
secutively the films you mention and 
be guided by it. Your review of Samson 
gives, just the information one wants 
about that play. Some future day you 
should print a long list of superior 
films hitherto produced, classing them 
in order of merit. 

This new art must be recognized and 
welcomed with all its numerous possi- 
bilities for the following reasons. 

1. It offers incalculable possibilities 
for both good and evil. 

2. The primary purpose of the film- 
maker is to make money, without due 
regard always for the interest of the 
patron. 

3. The primary aim of the patron 
should be to get the best value for 
time and money spent. 

4. Without the interposition and as- 
sistance of a disinterested and capable 
third party, the patron is at a great 
disadvantage. There is need for much 
censorship, sifting and advice. 

5. The patron not only requires pro- 
tection from unworthy films but he 
should have some voice in determining 
what classes of subjects shall be treat- 
ed—what classes of films produced. 

6. The patron can get such aid and 
exercize such prerogative only thru 
some intermediary agency, some disin- 
terested expert with high ideals. 

7. The most logical agency is some 
weekly literary magazine of general 
circulation—one with a creditable rep- 
utation to maintain. 
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EQUALLY GOOD FOR CATTLE AND REAL ESTATE MEN 


Spineless cactus, said to be better and cheaper fodder than alfalfa, is booming arid land for 
small investors in California 


CACTUS FARMING 


HE back-to-the-soil movement 

} has developed in California 

into a regular hegira, and the 
latest variety of “little lander” is 
the spineless cactus gardener. He 
takes the virgin soil, which has not 
yet been divested of its original coat- 
ing of desert sage brush. The price 
is from practically nothing to $200 
or more per acre. Irrigation cost is 
eliminated, for cactus flourishes with 
little or no water. The ordinary rain- 
fall is all that is necessary, and the 
desert lands are not wont to receive 
an annual precipitation of more than 
two or three inches. Fertilization 
costs the grower nothing, as the 
desert soil is rich to the depth of 
many feet in the qualities which the 
cactus requires. Luther Burbank is 
responsible for much of the thornless 
cactus activity, having stated that 
“after the spines were bred out of 
the desert cactus it produces a bet- 
ter cattle food than alfalfa.” 

Just now, and for many months to 
come, the real business in connection 
with cactus culture will be the nurs- 
ery end of it. The desire to plant has 
seized the people with such force 
that those who have inquired into the 
enterprise estimate that it will be 
five, if not ten, years before the price 
is such that cactus will become popu- 


lar as a food for stock. The great de- 
mane for nursery stock will hold the 
price at so high a figure that grow- 
ers will sell for replanting rather 
than for fattening stock. After all 
who demand it have been supplied 
the price will naturally adjust itself 
upon a new basis. Meanwhile, those 
who went into the game early and 
have “slabs” for sale are prepared 
to answer truthfully that cactus 
growing pays. Indeed, it pays large 
returns, since slabs of superior 
varieties command as much as $1.50 
each. Still, this is cheap for the 
planter, as a well-behaved cactus 
of the thornless kind will multiply 
itself fifteen times the first year. 
When the grower once gets his 
cactus acre going properly the 
growth is said to be so rapid that 
during twenty-four hours of a warm 
summer day the weight of the crop 
will increase a ton. Figuring thirty 
days to the month and twelve months 
to the year—but the figures would 
be appalling. Even the land sellers 
do not promise so much. They do 
assert, however, that the earnest 
homeseeker can make from $1200 to 
$2000 per annum. 

Upon this estimate large tracts 
are being subdivided and tens upon 
thousands of spineless bulbs are find- 


ing their way into the ground. The 
gardens consist of one acre each and 
unless all calculations fail the day 
is not far distant when cactus will be 
popular as a food for man and beast. 

Those whose palates have been 
tickled by the fruiting variety de- 
clare upon honor that the flavor is 
unique. There is a hint of the pine- 
apple, a suggestion of peaches, a sug- 
gestion of melon—and all in all a 
hypnotizing fascination which gives 
the palate a new thrill. 

Cattle, stock, swine, goats, chick- 
ens—they all thrive and fatten upon 
it and cows that eat nothing else are 
quoted as gladly yielding a forty per 
eent increase in flow of milk as a re- 
ward for such food. Based upon re- 
sults, cactus at $5 per ton is said to 
be cheaper than alfalfa at $8. It is 
said, by the cacti statisticians, to 
fatten stock at a cost of 1.9 cents per 
pound as against 4.5 cents, the 
charge placed against alfalfa. While 
five tons of cactus will cure into four 
tons of merchantable food, it‘ re- 
quired four tons of green alfalfa to 
make one ton of cured. 

Five hundred leaves—the planters 
call them slabs—are planted to the 
acre, and what may be expected to 
happen after that: may be judged by 
the experience of a lot owner at Ar- 
cadia, who planted five slabs three 
years ago. This season he has cut 
1500 slabs, for which he received at 
wholesale $150. A “little lander” this 
season netted the snug sum of $700 
from one-fifth of an acre. But these 
men marketed their slabs as nursery 
stock. What would have happened 
had their product been sold for its 
worth as food for stock is quite an- 
other story. In favor of the cactus 
it should be remarked that it is easy 
to handle and can be produced and 
marketed at an expense of $50 per 
acre. It will keep six months after 
cutting and will stand shipment well 
for long distances, being no more 
difficult to handle than so much coal. 


-THE ECHELON AEROPLANE 


FRENCH inventor has 
A ene it not beneath his 

dignity to take a lesson from 
the wild goose. Every one has no- 
ticed that a flock of migratory birds 
assumes the form of a triangle with 
the apex in front and it is natural 
to suppose that this arrangement in 
some way makes their long flight 
easier. A new model flying machine, 
the Robiola multiplane, is construct- 
ed on this principle. It is made en- 
tirely of metal, with six planes, one 
above another in echelon formation. 
The balance is such that in case the- 
motor stops the machine settles slow- 
ly to the ground like a parachute. 
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CARPETING THE BOTTOM OF 
THE MISSISSIPPI 


r | HE bottom of the Mississippi 
River near Memphis, Tennes- 
see, has been carpeted. Gi- 

gantic willow mats woven of willow 
trees, constructed in sections on the 
surface of the river itself and then 
sunk into place, are being used to 
keep Memphis on the river, which 
for several years has been threaten- 
ing to leave the city high and dry a 
mile from the channel of the stream. 
The turbulent river already has to 
its credit—or discredit—a score of 
towns deserted in this manner, with 
consequences serious enough. In the 
case of Memphis, however, these 
consequences would be disastrous 
almost beyond description; her cost- 
ly harbor facilities would be utterly 
ruined. 

The threatened danger was first 
noted by Government engineers 
about a year ago, and preparations 
were immediately begun to avert it. 
While the river has for several years 
‘been eating railroads, houses and 
farms in the vicinity of Memphis, it 
seemed that the hungry stream had 
at last met something that would 
check its appetite when a sheer wall 
of solid rock appeared at Hopefield 
Point, opposite Memphis. But the 
greedy river attacked this seemingly 
insurmountable obstacle with as 
much relish as it had shown for 
banks of earth, and it was soon real- 
ized that the rock was being under- 
mined. 

The willow mats placed in the 
river at that point are expected to 
put a stop immediately to the ero- 

















WEAVING WILLOW MATS FOR THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER BOTTOM 


sion. Some of these mats are a mile 
long and 200 feet wide. As fast as a 
section is completed it is weighted 
with rocks to sink it into place and 
then pinned to the bottom with piles. 
The Mississippi is the only river in 
the world with a carpeted bottom. 


THE MOTOR STETHOSCOPE 


EFORE an automobile leaves 
B:: factory in which it is built 

the engine undergoes a very 
thoro inspection to see that all parts 
are in perfect working order. It 
is tested with an instrument called 
a stethoscope, similar to that used 
by doctors when testing a _per- 
son’s heart. In 











fact, that is ex- 
actly what the 
mechanician is 
doing with the 
engine. The 
room in which 
this inspection 
is made is sound 
proof and with 
the aid of the 
stethoscope the 
most minute ir- 
regularity of ac- 
tion is at once 
detected. 

The fan is 
disconnected to 
eliminate acci- 
dent to the 
workman and 
the tests are 
made with the 
engine running 
at speeds be- 
tween 300 and 
1800 revolutions 








LISTENING TO THE MOTOR’S HEART-BEATS 


per minute. 








EGGS NOW AND THEN 


OW that eggs have sunk 
Nee to the commonplace 

and we may occasionally drop 
or mislay one without fear of the 
consequences, tales of damage in 
transit do not arouse our indigna- 
tion. But in the seasons when these 
necessary hen products have a value 
equaled only by those of that prolific 
goose of the fairy tale, we are 
shocked to hear that on an average 
eighty-three hundredths of an egg in 
every dozen shipped—about one in 
fourteen—is injured en route. And 
if eighty-three hundredths of an egg 
is in ruins ! Technically, they 
arrive as “cracks,” “dents,” “leak- 
ers” or “mashers”—all of which 
graphic terms imply that they are in 
a condition discouraging to the con- 
sumer. 

These figures were obtained as a 
result of the individual examination 
of 6000 dozen eggs before and after 
shipment, and a further general 
study of the condition of seventy- 
one carloads, or over 500,000 eggs, 
shipped from thirty-six packing 
houses in the corn belt to ten mar- 
kets on the eastern coast. Careless 
packing is the cause of all this waste. 

The helpful Department of Agri- 
culture proposes three remedies: 
First, “fillers and flats,” the card- 
board partitions which separate egg 
from egg, should never be used twice 
in packing, as they become bent and 
weakened. Secondly, the cases should 
be handled carefully and the car 
should be in good repair with drain 
pipes clear—for a wet egg spoils 
quickly—and thirdly the load should 
be so braced and protected with 
straw that it cannot shift in the car. 
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SAYS THE SCIENTIST 
BY PRESTON WILLIAM SLOSSON 


I have read the secret of the air 
In a little heap of rust, 
And marvels of nature have I laid bare 
And enriched the world beyond compare 
By a few gray grains of dust. 


The air is rent with shout and cry, 
And I hear drum and horn, 

The purple banners flap and fly, 

The mighty Emperor passes by 
With curling lips of scorn. 


I tell from scratches on the stones 
The story of the earth, 
And what to me are crowns and thrones 


He boasts contempt for little things 
And prates of noble mind, 
He has‘ for servants none but kings, 


He takes but the costliest offerings— 


But the Emperor is blind. 


His chariot spurns my footsteps slow, 


While I plan a motor car, 


He tramples his crops (that I helped to grow); 
And his rich dyed robes may fold and flow, 
But the colors I drew from tar. 


When I learn from scattered flints and bones 


How mankind came to birth! 


By soot and graphite and char and coal 


(And the Emperor’s diamond ring), 


By the heaps of slag whence I take toll, 
This message I read as on a scroll: 
There is no “little thing”! 


TELLING CHICAGO ABOUT THE BABIES 
WHAT THE ADVERTISING MEN ARE DOING ON BEHALF OF BABY WELFARE 


FEW weeks ago there met in 
A: the city of Chicago a little 

group of earnest men and 
women—for a big purpose. The 
group included Dr. W. A. Evans, 
former Health Commissioner of 
Chicago, Julius Rosenwald, a lead- 
ing merchant of the city, Lucius 
Teter, prominent Chicago banker, 
and others active in the work of the 
the Infant Welfare Society of Chi- 
cago. It also included representa- 
tives of Chicago’s leading advertis- 
ing interests. The occasion was the 
launching of a campaign that right 
now is “making history” as the 
greatest interest-arousing movement 
ever undertaken for the benefit of 
the suffering and needy babies of 
any community. 

In planning for “Baby Welfare 
Week”—April 19-25—in that city 
the society decided to turn the entire 
promotion of the idea over to the 
local advertising men. The work was 
undertaken by an Advertising Com- 
mittee, of which J. R. Woltz is chair- 
man. The remarkable showing in the 
form of results actually secured 
points a way to other cities where 
similar problems must be solved. 

The “babies’ welfare organization 
of Chicago works along entirely non- 
sectarian, entirely practical lines. 
Thirteen stations have already been 
established in neighborhoods where 
the greatest need exists. Every sta- 
tion is in charge of a prominent 
physician, whose services are con- 
tributed to the cause. Every station 
has experienced and capable nurses. 


BY JAMES KILGOUR 


To these stations mothers bring 
their babies for free examination 
and treatment; for instruction and 
advice on baby care. These visits of 
the mothers are followed by visits to 
the homes by nurses who see that the 
instructions are understood and car- 
ried out. 

The efficacy of this work is proved 
by the fact that out of every thou- 
sand cases treated at these stations 
last year nine hundred and seventy 
cases were saved. But the good was 


sadly limited by the restricted. num-. 


ber of stations and*the’fact that all 
Chicago did not know: of the society 
or its plans. 

“All Chicago will know,” said the 
advertising men. “It’s our business 
to make it known. ‘If publicity is 
good for beans and baking powder— 
it’s good for babies.” And so it has 
proved. 

“Two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars,” said Mr. Woltz. “That’s a 
modest figure for the amount of val- 
uable advertising we have been able 
to secure, absolutely without cost, 
for Baby Welfare Week. The Chi- 
cago newspapers threw open their 
advertising columns, donating 
amounts of space that would cost any 
other advertiser a small fortune. The 
highest-paid advertisement writers 
and artists contributed their ability 
to fill this space with convincing, at- 
tractive copy. At the corner of State 
and Madison streets, where it is said 
more people pass every day than at 
any other street intersection in the 
world, a great electric sign is flash- 


ing, with hundreds of lights, an ap- 
peal for the babies. 

“No circus ever ‘billed’ Chicago 
as thoroly as the bill-posting people 
are advertising Baby Week all over 
the town. Great painted signs alter- 
nate with the posters. All contributed 
—all free for the babies. Every 
street car and elevated car carries 
Baby’s Welfare Week signs, as do 
suburban steam roads. Every thea- 
ter program carries our advertis- 
ing. Moving picture houses are 
throwing ‘Help the Babies’ ads upon 
their > screens. ' 350,000 booklets 
wrapped around milk bottles will be 
distributed by the milk companies to 
practically every home in Chicafo. 

“Lorado: Taft, Chicago’s famous 
sculptor, created a beautiful statue 
of mother and child, miniature. dupli- 
cates of which are to be sold. All to- 
gether, it’s the biggest one-city. ad- 
vertising campaign that’s ever. been 
attempted. And the best part: -it is 
every bit free. If there is aXsp ul in 
Chicago who does not or wAl- not 


know about Chieago’s Baby* Week, 
he or she is surely: deaf, dumb and 
blind.” 

This is just another proof that 


clean, energetic business methods 
are applicable to something more 
than business. To accomplish the 
greatest good for any humanitarian 
cause the widest, most effective pub- 
licity is essential. The Infant Wel- 
fare Society of Chicago is realizing 
this fact to its fullest extent since 
tying up with the masters of “print- 
ers’ ink.” 





CRS me 1 SO SC 


THE PUZZLE OF THE INFINITE 


WHAT I BELIEVE AND WHY—SEVENTH PAPER 
BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 


NFINITY is not a problem; it is 
I a fact. It can be puzzled over, if 
we choose, but there it is, not to 
be denied, staring us in the face, It 
is of no use for me to puzzle myself 
trying to conceive the limits of the 


infinites. There are such things as. 


space and time; I know it, and time 
and space are limitless, have no be- 
ginning and no end. I know that, too, 
and yet I cannot understand how out 
of that which had no beginning I 
could have reached this particular 
point in space and time. The difficulty 
is more about time than space; for 
space is static. I can in imagination 
go anywhere and find room. But 
time is not permanent, static. It is 
an infinitely broad current, an ocean 
without bounds, moving, ever mov- 
ing onward, onward from back of all 
conceivable beginning. How could I 
have happed upon existence just 
now, in this little inch of endless- 
ness, and my father in his inch, in- 
stead of my succession and his oc- 
curring an infinite million of ages 
back? But here I am, and why 
should I try to puzzle myself with 
the infinite past when I know for 
certain the present? Why seek to 
track back to its source the begin- 
ning of unbeginning time? I may 
try to explain it to myself by think- 
ing of time as a circle which has no 
beginning because it repeats itself, 
but that is fallacious. Time is no 
cyclic revolution. It is a sweep ever 
forward, never backward, never like 
the Egyptian figure of the serpent 
swallowing its tail. I am here; I 
am now—that fact I know, and the 
puzzle how I came to be here and 
now need not distract me from the 
fact. The fact of the infinite is sim- 
ple and clear, easy to apprehend; 
but the how and why of it, its com- 
pass and extent, is past finite com- 
prehension. 


WHEN DID CREATION BEGIN? 


We come upon this puzzle of the 
infinite when it occurs to us to ask, 
When did the great Prime Cause be- 
gin to create the universe? Was it 
in time, or was it from all eternity? 
Our argument has shown us that all 
the forms of visible matter we know 
of are contingent, dependent; but it 
has set no time for their beginning, 
no time when electrons and atoms 
began to be concreted out of ether; 
only that the present forms of the 
worlds had a beginning in time; but 
we did not know how many times 
the stars and suns had died into the 
cold of frigid space and been regen- 
erated as nebule and suns to “trick 


their beams” and “flame in the 
forehead of the morning sky.” 

Some great primal creative cause 
must have existed from all eternity. 
Now can we believe that this cause 
existed from an eternity before cre- 
ating, and that at a certain point in 
that eternity it began to create? It 
is not easy to think so. If it was 
good to create at any definite time 
it must have been good to create at 
any previous time, and what was 
good would have been done. It would 
seem likely that it would always 
create. And I might also say just as 
well that if it was good to create a 
stellar system in one portion of 
space, it would be good to create 
elsewhere. Apart from the inexplic- 
able puzzle of a past eternity of 
time, which we cannot deny except 
by asserting a relativity to time 
tantamount to denying that there is 
any such thing as time, we can only 
say that the universe now exists, in 
time, and that its existence is not 
automatic but depends on the force 
of some cause essentially antecedent 
to it, but whether antecedent in 
time, or only logically antecedent, as 
the rising sun is antecedent to the 
dawn, we cannot say.-It may be that 
inasmuch as a great creative cause 
has existed from all eternity, it 
must have also acted creatively from 
all eternity. In that case we might 
properly conceive of the universe, 
not in its present transitory and cyc- 
lical condition, but in some form as 
eternal, as eternal as its great cause. 

Let us now return for a little 
space to our own world, the earth, 
and ask a further question as to its 
composition as bearing on its adap- 
tation for the residence of man, the 
lower animals and plant life. 

A world without beings to use it 
would not be worth while. It needs 
vegetable and animal life to make it 
useful. At any rate we know it is 
useful because it supports such life. 
To be sure we do not know that 
Venus and Mars have inhabitants. 
Very likely they have, for they have 
air and water. The moon has none, 
nor probably Jupiter and Saturn, and 
certainly not the sun. Yet planets 
that have none are of some value to 
us, and seem to be in preparation for 
the time when they may possibly be 
inhabited. But if not, they are yet 
not useless to us, and the sun is our 
mighty servant, the steward of all 
cur life. While I believe there are in- 
numerable inhabited worlds, yet if 
the earth were the only one the serv- 
ice to us on this little world of all the 
radiant heavens would not be un- 


worthy, for I believe that an infant’s 
single will is of more value than the 
sum of all cosmic forces thru all the 
celestial ages, so much is mind su- 
perior to matter. The question of the 
composition of our world as related 
to the uses of man then deserves con- 
sideration. 


A UNIVERSE FITTED FOR LIFE 


The fact is, that the world—earth, 
sea and air—is made out of materials 
that fit it most nicely to the life of 
man, animals and plants; or shall we 
say that our world of life has been 
evolved to fit the physical conditions 
that the earth presents? 

The present actual composition of 
our world, its air, soil and seas, is 
one out of a countless number of 
permutations of elements, whether in 
their relative amount or in their 
presence or absence, which are con- 
ceivable, and of which only the pres- 
ent one would support such life as we 
see. A million others would be fatal. 
We may properly ask whether under 
other conditions evolution could pos- 
sibly support life. 

The earth might have been made 
all out of gold or silver or iron. Then 


there could have been no life. Or if 


we had all the present ingredients 
which we find necessary for life, car- 
bon, lime, clay, nitrogen and all the 
rest, but only oxygen and hydrogen, 
or either alone missing, we cannot 
conceive how life could exist. 


OUR UNIVERSE IS NECESSARY FOR LIFE 


Of the many ingredients needed to 
maintain life as we see it here, I may 
take three as representing the rest, 
air, water and carbonic acid. They 
are exquisitely fitted to support life, 
unless life has been so developed as 
to make use of them. Could physical 
life have existed without them? 
Imagine the absence of water which 
fills the oceans and soaks the land, 
and constitutes the chief ingredient 
in both animal and vegetable life. No 
other liquid—and chemists know 
them—could take its place as the 
vehicle of life. Suppose there were no 
water, or think of any other liquid, 
sulfuric acid, mercury, alcohol, chlor- 
oform taking its place—not one of 
them has the neutral quality with the 
power of dissolving other substances 
in sap or blood. The fact is that no 
known liquid but water could sustain 
life. Then the great abundance of 
water gives a stability of tempera- 
ture necessary for life, thru its ex- 
traordinarily high specific heat. Its 
evaporation prevents sudden destruc- 
tive changes from heat to cold, ab- 
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sorbing heat in evaporation, and giv- 
ing it out again in liquefying as 
_ cloud or rain and in freezing; other- 
wise the earth would be uninhabita- 
ble. Water is needed for life, and is 
fitted and provided for it. 

Equally we cannot imagine life 
without air. In a vacuum it could not 
exist. No other gas or combination of 
gases would do. Just its properties 
are needed to draw up and support 
the evaporated water and give rain 
to the earth. The air is a mixture of 
oxygen and nitrogen, with a little 
carbonic acid which is poisonous in 
large quantities, but harmless in 
small quantities. How happened na- 
ture to supply oxygen and nitrogen? 
Why not all nitrogen instead of four- 
fifths? There are many other gases, 
but not one that will support animal 
life except oxygen. Is it not extra- 
ordinary that just this gas should 
have been provided in the air, and in 
just the right dilution? No other 
would do. But may we suppose that 
if other gases had filled the place 
of air some other form of life than 
ours would have been developed, 
quite unlike ours? Certainly noth- 
ing made of flesh and blood. For we 
know these other gases. We know 
that life cannot and could not be sup- 
ported in an atmosphere of pure ni- 
trogen, which is too inert to form 
the necessary combinations. Suppose 
it were all chlorine or fluorine gas: it 
would consume everything living; or 
nitrous oxid or ammonia, or any 
other gas that can be mentioned, say 
helium or argon. Any one would be 
fatal to any form of life, Could there 
be living bodies not of such flesh and 
blood as ours that might have origin- 
ated by evolution in a world of some 
other sort of air? It appears impos- 
sible. Other worlds have the same 
sort of chemistry as ours; and we 
know the gases and the solids as well, 
and they cannot cause growth. They 
can create crystals by the superficial 
deposit of layer on layer, but not vi- 
tal growth. Only the unmaterial could 
live, what we call a soul. The surpriz- 
ing fitness of this one mixture in air 
of oxygen and nitrogen for life is a 
fact which suggests intelligent pur- 
pose in fitting the world for life. 

Carbonic acid, borne by the air and 
the water, is the third condition of 
life of which I would speak. It, too, 
has a special fitness for its place. 
Life fits itself to it, as it does to air 
and water; but it is equally true that 
they are primordially fixt in a fitness 
for it, as the hand to the glove, as 
well as the glove to the hand. Car- 
bonic acid is everywhere in air and 
water, and supplies the substance of 
all plants, which retain its carbon and 
give off its oxygen, just as animals 
keep the balance by taking the oxy- 


gen and giving off carbonic acid. It 
is not easy to conceive of any form of 
vegetable life dependent on any other 
element than the carbon of carbonic 
acid. We have heard of living skele- 
tons, but a body made up of bones 
could hardly live. 

Can it be supposed that these three 
necessities for any form of bodily 
life, water, air and carbonic acid— 
and many others might be mentioned 
—could have met together by acci- 
dent, without purpose? Prof. L. J. 
Henderson, of Harvard University, 


says that there is not one chance in 
millions of millions that. the many 
qualities and unique properties pos- 
sest by water and carbonic acid 
which occur thus simultaneously in 
their elements, could have met, ex- 
cept thru the operation of a natural 
law that connects them, whether 
called impetus, or natural theology, 
or teleological purpose. To me all this 


_amazing fitness seems most easily ex- 


plicable on the assumption of a pur- 
posive Being antecedent to all matter 
and all physical law. 


SOCIETY AND THE FEEBLEMINDED 


BY GERTRUDE C. DAVENPORT 
CARNEGIE STATION FOR EXPERIMENTAL EVOLUTION 


HO are the feebleminded? 
A child is judged to be 
feebleminded who (under 


fairly normal conditions at home) is 
graded at school much below the av- 
erage children of its own age. The 
degree of feeblemindedness is 
roughly exprest by the number of 
years or grades in which the child is 
in arrears. It extends all the way 
from dulness to complete inability 
to attend to one’s bodily needs. Be- 
tween absolute deficiency in any 
mental attribute and normality there 
are many intermediate grades. 

Feeblemindedness is a _ recessive 
trait. That is, it may not appear in 
the body of the individual but, nev- 
ertheless, obtains in half of his or 
her germ cells. When the recessive 
trait is present in the body of both 
parents it obtains in all of the chil- 
dren. Hence two mentally defective 
parents will, probably, have only’ de- 
fective children. Indeed, this state 
of affairs is bound to obtain when 
the two parents are defective in ex- 
actly the same mental attributes. 
In marriages between two feeble- 
minded persons it probably rarely 
happens that all of the qualities in 
which the parents are defective are 
the same in each parent, hence a 
variety of combinations of traits is 
possible in the offspring and the 
grades and kinds of feebleminded- 
ness in the children of two feeble- 
minded parents vary; occasionally a 
fairly normal offspring may be the 
result. But the chance of normality 
under such conditions is small. 

If the feebleminded always mar- 
ried in their own class the result 
would be the building up of a sepa- 
rate and defective class. The pres- 
ence of such a class would, of course, 
be an annoyance or even a menace 
to normal society, for the imbecile 
is usually also either the pau- 
per, the prostitute or the criminal. 
But the greatest menace of imbecil- 


ity is not that the imbecile may 
break into our house and steal our 
silver or that he may set fire to our 
barn, but that he may be born of our 
flesh. When the strongminded mar- 
ries the weakminded all the chil- 
dren appear normal, provided the 
strong parent has no feebleminded 
relatives. But when these normal- 
appearing children marry others of 
the same mixt origin as themselves, 
feeblemindedness crops out again in 
one-fourth of the children. Now this 
recessive trait, this feebleminded- 
ness, may recede into the germ cells 
for many generations to appear only 
when marriage with its like occurs. 

It has long been the custom to con- 
sider our heréditary traits as pri- 
vate and to hide the fact of de 
fects in them not only from the 
world but also from our children. 
Such a method of conduct is highly 
anti-eugenical and brings its punish- 
ment not only on the family but on 
society. Those who inherit pure 
strength of intellect from both sides 
never impart hereditary feeblemind- 
edness to their offspring, and those 
of mixt origin need never do so pro- 
vided they marry judiciously. In or- 
der that they may do so they must 
be acquainted with the facts of their 
family history, and that of their 
proposed mate. 

But to expect those who are actu- 
ally feebleminded to take much fore- 
thought for the generations unborn 
is futile. Here society must step in 
to protect itself from the perpetua- 
tion of these most fertile strains. 
And society is justified in so at- 
tempting to protect itself, because it 
is from this class that most of our 
paupers, prostitutes, rapists and 
criminals of many classes are re- 
cruited. The simplest way for so- 
ciety to diminish the supply of such 
undesirable citizens, and the most 
humane, is to segregate the weak- 
minded and imbecile. 








DEMOCRATIZING OPERA 





WHAT THE CENTURY OPERA COMPANY HAS DONE AND EXPECTS TO DO 


EGINNING last September 
Be Century Opera Company, 

with the backing of the City 
Club of New York and a certain de- 
gree of codperation from the Metro- 
politan Opera House, undertook the 
experiment of providing opera in 
English and at popular prices, on a 
larger and more imposing scale than 
had hitherto been attempted in 
America. That experiment, now at 
the end of its first season, has been 
carried far enough to enable the 
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MISS KATHLEEN HOWARD 
As Nancy in Martha 


company’s managers and their back- 
ers to decide, contrary to persistent 
rumor, that they will continue their 
efforts toward the democratization 
of opera and to determine pretty 
definitely upon their plans for next 
year; far enough also to indicate 
some things of significance to those 
who are interested in the cultivation 
and development of a popular appre- 
ciation of good music in this country. 

Between the middle of September 
and the middle of April this company 
at the Century Opera House (for- 
merly the New Theater) in Central 
Park West has performed twenty-six 
operas. The repertory has been ex- 
ceptionally varied and comprehensive 
as well as exceptionally large for a 
new organization in its first year. 
And it is largely owing to this fact 
of attempting to do so much that the 
performances have been of very un- 
even quality. Some of the operas 


have been excellently well sung, the 
whole. performance reaching a sur- 
prizingly high plane of artistic 
merit. Many of them on the other 
hand have shown unmistakably that 
they had not had sufficient rehearsal 
for the proper coérdination and co- 
operation of the various forces em- 
ployed in their production. However, 
it may be said that a majority of 
the performances have provided a 
higher standard of low-priced opera 
than has been possible heretofore. 


this kind of operatic works. The 
strain on all the forces is too great. 

The demand for the lowest-priced 
seats, ranging from twenty-five cents 
to one dollar, has continued so heavy 
that it has been decided to rebuild 
the auditorium of the Century Opera 
House by extending each floor back 
beyond its present confines and mov- 
ing forward the front line of each 
balcony, so as to provide about 1000 
additional seats. This work will be 
done in the course of the coming 


One of the earliest of the lessons 
learned by the management was that, 
in New York at least, opera for the 
people means opera in English. At 
the outset each opera given besides 
being sung in English was per- 
formed once at least in the language 
in which it was written; but not- 
withstanding the polyglot audiences 
the demand for seats for the per- 
formances in English was so much 
the greater that the performances in 
other tongues were abandoned after 
the ninth week of the season. 

Another lesson apparently taken 
to heart, since the plan is to be 
changed next year, is that the Cen- 
tury Opera has been trying to do too 
much in giving eight performances 
a week and changing the opera once 
a week. There is probably no other 
opera house in the world that under- 
takes eight performances a weék of 
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THREE OF THE MOST POPULAR CEN- 
TURY SINGERS—MISS LOIS EWELL 
As Suzanne in The Secret of Suzanne 
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MR. MORGAN KINGSTON 
As Mario in La Tosca 





























summer under the direction of Car- 
rere & Hastings. 

Milton and Sargent Aborn, the 
managers, announce that next year 
there will be a season of twenty con- 
secutive weeks at the Century Opera 
House, beginning on Monday even- 
ing, September 14. Two operas will 
be given each week and the run of 
each will be for a fortnight. Instead 
of alternating the singers, as has 
been the practise this season, the 
operas will be alternated and the 
public will know who is going to sing 
of each performance. The most ur- 
gent need—adequate English trans- 
lations—is being provided for, and 
the management expects to present 
each opera next season with a new or 
sufficiently revised libretto, To this 
end the Century Opera Company will 
purchase and publish effective and 
satisfactory librettos of the standard 
operas, and the music publishers 
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have promised to do the same for the 
modern operas which they control 
under copyright. The favorite sing- 
ers of the present organization will 
be retained, with important rein- 
forcements, and no effort will be 
spared to improve the personnel. 
After its next season in New York 
the company will visit Philadelphia, 
Chicago and Boston, starting on tour 
on February 1, 1915; and at that 


VIOLETS 


[= violet is in some way 
among flowers like the robin 
among birds. We cannot tell 
why, only so it is that everybody 
likes violets, and nobody that is de- 
cent will kill a robin—even if the 
robin is eating his cherries. One of the 
prettiest memories lingering along 
the margin of my thoughts is that of 
“Old Greek,” as we used to call him, 
coming down the Hill from his reci- 
tations at the College, and at a cer- 
tain place stepping off the sidewalk 
on to the sod and gathering little 
sweet violets on his way homeward. 
He would get so absorbed that the 
college boys would sometimes gather 
a handful, without his hearing them, 
and sprinkle them over his hat. As 
they came down over his eyes, he did 
not look surprized, but seemed to 
think it natural that they should fall 
from the skies. Well, the blue of the 
skies and the blue of the violet are a 
good deal alike, especially in spring- 
time; and the violet-smile which he 
finally turned toward them was so 
unique that I cannot forget it. 

When I first came to Florida it 
was midwinter, that is, it was holi- 
days; but almost the first thing that 
I saw here in the pine woods was a 
meadow of tiny violets. They hugged 
the ground very close as if they were 
afraid of snow, but all the same the 
days were warm as summer, and one 
might easily have slept on such a 
bed as Nature offered everywhere 
out of doors. Beautiful knolls were 
covered with flowers, not quite white, 
but just touched with brown; and so 
profuse that it did not look as if they 
could have got where they were with- 
out being tossed there by the hand- 
ful. You could stroll all around Lake 
Lucy and gather your fingers full 
anywhere, only the stems were not 
an inch long, so that you could barely 
get hold of them. Christmas and New 
Year’s Day I had never before asso- 
ciated with violets. 

About the middle of January, 


time the Dippel Opera Comique Com- 
pany will become a guest at the Cen- 
tury Opera House. According to the 
announcement a season of fourteen 
weeks of opera comique will be given 
under the direction of Andreas Dip- 
pel, ten weeks of which will probably 
be devoted to a new Puccini operetta, 
and four weeks to French opera 
bouffe, with the services of specially 
engaged French artists. 


BY E. P. POWELL 
AUTHOR OF “THE COUNTRY HOME,” “HOW TO LIVE IN THE COUNTRY” 


strolling where the wild cattle could 
not easily feed, I saw at a distance 
a bright blue spot, and reaching it 
I found another violet; standing on 
a stalk over one foot tall, and the 
leaves almost as slender as the stalk. 
It was so contradictory to all my 
traditions about violets that I need- 
ed a little argument to make it cer- 
tain. A good bunch of these, on stalks 
each ten or twelve inches long, were 
surely a rich novelty. I sat down with 
a plenty of them on my knees and 
had a pitched battle after the old- 
fashioned way of my boyhood; for 
every violet of every sort the world 
over has this hook and trunk with 
which to catch on another and pull 
off its head. There I sat until I was 
strewed all over with beheaded vio- 
lets. For the time being I was a boy, 
and so I wish it always to be when 
I am out-of-doors. 

Yet what was the matter? Evi- 
dently something was marring the 
old-fashioned boy fun, and violets 
did not mean just what they some- 
times do. Here was the difficulty: 
they had no association with spring. 
Spring down here means very little 
at all. Standing up, I could see ripe 
oranges just over the fences, and big 
yellow grape fruit; and not far off 
there were roses in blossom in a 
beautiful yard. Bignonias climbed 
seventy feet up the pines and it was 
impossible to stroll about without 
crushing wild flowers. Winter there 
might be, of a tepid sort, when de- 
ciduous leaves shook down over the 
lawns; but those pine needles up 
there do not break loose very gener- 
ously until March or April. It is a 
curious country when a violet loses 
its association and spring holds 
Christmas in its lap. 

I remember very well that under 
the old Pound Sour apple tree up 
North there was a little swale where 
the snows got melted rather prompt- 
ly in March, and there, soon after, 
we always found the yellow coltsfoot 


Altogether, the first season of the 
Century Opera Company as purveyor 
of opera for everyman and his wife 
at low prices has been sufficiently 
successful to warrant high hopes for 
still more successful and more artis- 
tic achievements in the future. It has 
already given genuine musical pleas- 
ure to thousands of people who could 
not afford to attend the opera at the 
higher-priced theater. 


AND ROBINS 


and that violet which is known all 
over the northern states as the “blue 
violet.” It is no more blue than oth- 
ers, but it has a cordial, spring- 
greeting style about it; and one can 
never think of it without thinking of 
the passing away of winter and the 
coming of warm days. If we took the 
trouble of wandering ‘into the wood 
lots we found a half a dozen more 
sorts nearly as early, quite as pretty, 
but not so closely associated with 
spring. In the glen where my boy- 
hood spent»its happiest hours there 
were eight sorts; we do not remem- 
ber that they all blossomed at the 
same time. There was a yellow which 
was my favorite, because of its in- 
tense color, altho not so fragrant as 
another yellow near by. There was a 
pale blue and a tiny white almost as 
small as this one in Florida. It was, 
however, the one which we found in 
the meadows most freely which was 
most language-full and provoking of 
delight. When we could run into the 
house with this par-excellence dark 
blue violet, the mother, who was 
growing old, would clap her hands 
and say “Spring is coming.” 

Yes, we think that is it. The violet 
is a forerunner of gardening days 
and the days when we can live out of 
doors; when the ice fetters are brok- 
en. The robin is best beloved for pre- 
cisely the same reason. He starts 
from his southern retreat during the 
last days of February, and feeling 
his way always by night flights, gets 
to us here in the North as the long 
green strips of sod show themselves 
up and down the swales. Possibly the 
bluebird’s song is heard first, cutting 
the high atmosphere with its clear 
note of joy; but the robin is first at 
our door, and sitting on the nearest 
apple tree whistles a satisfaction that 
can hardly be exprest in human lan 
guage, for there is a certain elo- 
quence that is contained in bird lan- 
guage that cannot be articulated. 

Sorrento, Florida 
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A ROMANCE OF CHANCE 


VEN in the close atmosphere 
FE: the land, Mr. Conrad can 

find human souls so buffeted 
by stormy circumstances that they 
are, ship-like, at the mercy of a sea 
infinitely wide, strange and unknow- 
able, troubled with the swells of all 
that is fundamental in human emo- 
tion, and swept ever by the winds of 
chance. It is not strange, is it, that 
Joseph Conrad with his wild, restless 
love of that which to some of us 
seems the very symbolism of treach- 
ery, should worship such an inexora- 
ble, inexplicable goddess—the divin- 
ity of Chance? 

An unimaginative financier play- 
ing only half-consciously on the gul- 
lability of foolish, moneyed middle 
class human things, ruins them .and 
goes to jail loudly protesting his in- 
nocence. He is the most repulsive 
figure conceivable; flabby, a mon- 
strous egotist, and the place of his 
heart filled with fat—unresisting 
fat, taken, as it were, from other 
people’s bones. Incidentally, the 
crash, when it comes, throws his 
daughter in the bloom of her sixteen- 
year-old innocence, against the harsh- 
est, bitterest, most cruel things of 
life. She is shocked—not into insensi- 
bility, but into a quavering, fright- 
ened, deliriously alive sensitiveness 
which she never quite loses. At the 
moment of her keenest suffering, 
with self-destruction looming large 
in prospect, she meets Roderick An- 
thony, who cares for her against her 
belief and marries her impulsively. 
And so to sea, for he is the captain 
of a real Conrad ship—but her fa- 
ther, who has just come from jail, 
must perforce accompany them to 
make a farce of their married life. 
With tiger-like jealousy he watches 
them, conceives a hatred for the cap- 
tain, and prepares for him a poisoned 
drink—but his treason is discovered 
in time. In the face of discovery the 
old man ends his life. 

The story, told by Marlow, who is 
only an intermittent spectator piec- 
ing together stray bits which come 
to him always by the unaccountable 
directing force of “chance,” has a de- 
tached calmness, a spectator-like cyn- 
icism and a cold, darkly humorous, 
mocking analysis in the telling, that 
makes an extraordinary emotional 
contrast with the depth of human 
pathos in the reality. 

It is almost like Kipling at times, 
this matter-of-factness and ironic 
philosophy, but it is less impres- 





sionistic. It goes deep into dark emo- 
tional caverns and drags out inti- 
mate, frightened, unwholesome | 
thoughts, dangles them pitilessly in 
a glare of sun and laughs at their 
shame-faced antics. But Conrad does 
not probe his characters alone—he 
delves equally into himself—in short, 
he lays bare the human. Hence, at 
times, in the greatest ecstasy of his 
analysis he is classic, universal. 

Chance is literature. It is an in- 
spiration to the light-fiction-soaked 
contemporary reader who longs for 
something real. And it deserves to be 
permanent. 


Chance, by Joseph Conrad (Kor- 
zeniowski). New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.25. 


JAPANESE PRINTS 


Quite as fine and representative a 
showing of Japanese color prints as 
has ever been made in New York 
was the loan exhibition arranged by 
the Japan Society in the spring of 
1911, a fittingly permanent souvenir 
of which is now issued in the shape 
of a handsome quarto volume enti- 
tled Japanese Color-Prints and Their 
Designers, printed in the best style 
of the De Vinne Press. The volume 
contains the text of a lecture (from 
which it takes its title) delivered by 
Mr. Frederick W. Gookin at the 
opening of the exhibition, the ad- 
mirable catalog also prepared by Mr. 
Gookin, and twenty-four reproduc- 
tions of representative prints which 
were in the exhibition. These color 
reproductions are as nearly perfect 
as the best modern process of color 
printing can make them, and they 
are mounted on Japanese vellum pa- 
per which appropriately sets off 
their beauty and their exquisite deli- 
cacy of color combinations. 

Mr. Gookin’s “lecture” herein re- 
corded forms an excellent brief in- 
troduction to the whole subject of 
Japan’s most popular art. Its origins 
and development are clearly outlined. 
Its decline is epitomized. Its close 
connection with the customs, man- 
ners, foibles of the times is pointed 
out; as is also the fact that to the 
upper-class natives it was an “art of 
the underworld” unworthy of their 
regard because of the commonness 
(to them literally vulgarity) of its 
subjects and its humor, as often as 
not mere jocose flippancy. There is 
brief but helpful characterization of 
a few of the leading artists of the 
school. And finally the process of 
making the prints is described. The 





book is an unalloyed delight to those 





Increase Your 
Income 


The Independent desires the 
services of a representative in 
your locality to introduce this 
magazine to busy thinking people. 
The Independent should be of 


interest to every well educated 
person. 


Experience is not necessary. 
Persons now established as repre- 
sentatives of other good publica- 
tions can add substantially to their 
income by representing us, 
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Send for price lists. 
Walter R. Benjamin, 225 Sth Av., N.Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1887. 
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WARREN H. COLSON 
184 Boylston St., Boston 


is a liberal buyer of old let- 
ters bearing stamps, stamp col- 
lections, and autographs. The 
advanced collector is offered 
selection from one of the 
largest and without exception 
the choicest stock of stamps 
in America. Mr. Colson is 
prepared to travel and meet 
clients in person anywhere. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High. Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Sixth year opens September 24, 1914 
For information, apply to 
MELBOURNE 8S. READ, Vice-President 








SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS. 


A College for the Vocational and Professional 
Training of young women, located in America’s 
leading health resort. Six Departments: 
tic Science and Art, Music, Art, Physical Cul- 
ture, Commerce and Trades. Trains Organists, 
Pianists, Violinists, Vocalists in its Conservatory. 
Prepares Illustrators, Designers, Dietitians, Ac- 
countants, Secretaries and Costumers. Full courses 
for teachers of music, art, gymnastics, cooking, 
sewing, millinery, dressmaking. For information 
and catalog address. 


CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President, 
Saratoga Springs, New York. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 
From The Independent, April 28, 1864 


The Government is fitting out a great 
expedition against the Sioux Indians, in 
order to protect the rapidly increasing 
emigration to Idaho, which is now un- 
safe. 

The House has been very busy all 
week, in Committee of the Whole, dis- 
cussing the Tax bill. The report of the 
Ways and Means Committee raises the 
Income Tax to a uniform rate of 5 per 
cent. on all sums above $600 a year. 
Luxuries, whisky, and cigars, etc., are 
very heavily taxed. 
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The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. 
supervision of the 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 


Hotel, New Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 
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BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 
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UNIVERSAL TOURS—A. &t. "Thomas, Ontario. 


wU ELL’s EUROPE 
Tostks'S | $325 | “isi 
Plan now. Organizers wanted. Small parties. 
$825-$500. June to Sept. C. A. TURRELL, Prof. 
of Romance Langs., Univ. of Arizona, Tucson. 








ITALY TO ENGLAND—$360. 


Three more members wanted to complete a 
party of 15. Salling from New York June 30 and 
returning to Montreal September 1. 

H. G. DAVISSON, 345 Wayne St., Fort Wayne, 


SPRING IS HERE 


with the birds and buds with the thousand 
and one things of the great pine woods. 
Coming day by day, at the very door of the 
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THE INN IN THE PINES 
ALBERT A. LEROY LAKEHURST, N. J. 


Shoreham Hotel 


Washingtan 


European Plan. Fireproof. 
Beautifully located in the most fashionable sec- 
tion of the city, in the heart of the financial dis 
trict, only one block from the Treasury and White 
House grounds. Convenient to everywhere. Cul- 
hot, 


sine and service the 
8S. DOWNS, Manager. 
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TOUR FOR GIRLS 
Through the wonderlands of E $ ny Coun- 
tries! ; Dolomites; Opera in Munich; Motor- 
ing Eng and Scotland. Enchanting Motor Tour 
in the “CHATEAUX COUNTRY.” 
MISS WELDON, Murray Hill Hotel, New York. 
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of ten sail July 9. Send for booklet 
of Ideal Tour. 

L. HAGEMAN 
214 PARKER HILL AVE. BOSTON, MASS. 
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NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


“Broadway” Cars from Grand Central Depot 
Tth Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 


New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


$2.50 
with 
Bath 
and up 
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10 Minutes 


Walk to 40 
Theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 
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An_ especially fine tour, sailing April 2s. 
Other tours, various dates and routes, 
Norway, Sweden and Russia. 


AROUND THE WORLD 
Summer tour via Siberia. 
Westward and Eastward in Fall, 


: ENT TRAVEL, MOTOR TOURS 
Whatever your travel desires, write us. 
c H. *, 5 — ga & Co. 
201 Congregationa ‘ 
Hotel Oakland, — Coe aee 


SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMP ALGONQUIN 


Asquam Lake, N. H. 29th SEASON 


A camp where boys are busy all the time. 
Where they learn something worth while. From 
which they return strong physically and strong 
in character. Send for booklet. 


Epwin De Menitte, Principal De Meritte School, 
815 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 


CAMP PENN, on Lake Champlain, 
Vaicour, Clinton Co., N. Y. 8th Season. 
Camp Penn, unlike most camps, is a real 

“‘woodsy’’ camp, where the boys do real camping, 

where, in little groups of three or four, under 

constant supervision, they establish their little 
semi-independent camps, and are. encouraged 
rely upon themselves as much as possible. 

will be interested to read 











to 
You 
about our unusual 
““group’’ system, our method of management, and 
to learn how a camp can develop the highest and 
best that is in a boy. Junior and Senior branch- 
es a mile apart. For particulars, communicate 





with CHARLES K. TAYLOR, M. A., Director 
St. Martin’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 











interested in Japanese art, and is al- 
together worthy of the Japan So- 
ciety, which, it is to be hoped, may 
follow this auspicious beginning 
with other beautiful as well as use- 
ful publications. 


Japanese Color-Prints and Their 
Designers, by Frederick William 
Gookin. New York: The Japan So- 
ciety (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
agents). 


BEFORE BOOKS 

The most careful research has en- 
abled Lord Avebury to show us the 
arts, crafts, social organization and 
means of subsistance of primitive hu- 
manity, in Prehistoric Times. The style 
is graphic, simple and wastes no time. 
There are many pictures, some of them 


-/in color, and enough maps, diagrams 


and tables to furnish ample elucida- 
tion of the habits of those remote an- 
cestors of ours. 

Henry Holt & Co. $3.50. 


CITIES NOT LIKE TOPSY 

The Garden City, by C. B. Purdom, 
tells of a town built up aecording to 
a definite plan instead of being allowed 
to grow casually. The description is 
sufficiently detailed and practical to 
serve as a guide to any enterprising 
increasing community. There are four 
beautiful illustrations in color and 
many half-tones. 

- E. P. Dutton Co. $3.50. 
FROM ONE PASTOR TO ANOTHER. 

The Message of David Swing to His 
Generation, as found in some of his 
most characteristic writings, is prefaced 
by a memorial address, delivered soon 
after Dr. Swing’s death, by Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis, who succeeded him as 
vastor of Central Church, Chicago, and 
has supervised the publishing of this 
collection. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.20. 
CONVERSATIONAL BRUTES 

William Davenport Hulbert, in For- 
est Neighbors, humanizes animals not 
quite so sentimentally as Mr. Seton or 
so romantically as Paul du Chaillu, but 
with a sympathy evidently bred of 
much association with his dumb char- 
acters. The style is almost too conver- 
sational to be very appealing to grown- 
ups. 

. Doubleday, Page & Co. 50 cents. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORING 
The automobile has introduced a new 
form of travel-book represented at its 
best by Thos. D. Murphy’s On Old- 
World Highways, which describes a 
motor tour from Land’s End to John o’ 
Groats in Britain and from St. Malo 
to Munich on the Continent. Besides 
pointing out the places of historic and 
literary interest and commenting on 
customs there is incidentally much in- 
formation about the tours that will be 
useful to those who follow in the au- 
thor’s tire-tracks. There‘ are sixteen 
color plates and many other illustra- 
tions and maps. 
L. C. Page & Co. $3. 


POST-IMPRESSIONS 
In Post-Impressions Mr. Simeon 


Strunsky laughs quietly at many forms 
of sophistication. He is happier when 
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ironical than when merely fanciful, and 
his best tool is the reductio ad absur- 
dum. Written for the New York Even- 
ing Post, these sketches have too imme- 
diate an application to present traits 
and tendencies to last long, and yet— 
barring some flat places—they are too 
clever to disappear with the day that 
produced them. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. 
PRESIDENTIAL GOSSIP 
Four volumes’ of biographical 
sketches, by various authors, of The 
Presidents of the United States give 
anecdotal accounts careful in detail 
and, for the most part clear in style. 
Some of the articles were written orig- 
inally for Appleton’s Cyclopedia of 
American Biography, while others— 
particularly the later ones—were writ- 
ten especially for this work. The book 
is edited by James Grant Wilson. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $7.50. 


INTERESTING THO ROYAL 
There is an undercurrent of humor 
and a human quality of style in the 
intimate story of The Empress Fred- 
erick, the mother of Kaiser Wilhelm II 
of Germany, which should delight all 
its readers and, in some cases, interest 
them in the subject in spite of them- 
selves. The book is written by one who, 
“for sufficient reasons,’ remains anony- 
mous. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 
ANOTHER “‘BEST’’ LIST 
Miss Laura Spencer Portor’s studies 
in The Greatest Books in the World do 
not go very deep and lack the snap and 
vigor necessary to give them wide pop- 
ularity. They are, however, wholesome 
and helpful to the patient reader. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 


MODERN SAINTS 

The Heroines of Modern Religion, 
edited by Warren Dunham Foster, con- 
tains some admirable short sketches of 
ten women who have become more or 
less famous because of their contribu- 
tions to religious life. The list is well 
chosen, beginning with Anne Hutchin- 
son, including Susannah Wesley and 
Fanny Crosby, and ending with Maud 
Ballington Booth. 

Sturgis & Walton Co. $1.50. 
CUI BONO? 

If plain speaking will solve the sex 
problems that now seem to worry the 
western world so much, the essays in 
Women and Morality, edited by Mr. 
Wallace Rice, may be considered a val- 
uable contribution to the desired end. 
The writers labor under an aggravated 
consciousness of present evils which 
they turn over and over without finding 
any sensible or reasonable means of 
relief. 

The Laurentian Publishers. $1. 


WAGNER IN ENGLISH VERSE 
Lovers of Richard Wagner’s music 
dramas will welcome Dr. Oliver Huck- 
el’s rendering of Tristan and Isolda 
into poetic narrative form. The trans- 
lation is dignified and svirited, and the 
volume uniform in style and binding 
with its predecessors. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 75 cents. 











OCEAN TRAVEL “DE LUXE” 


When planning your trip to Europe remember 


the new ALLAN LINE steamers 


66 * ” 66 * ”? 
Alsatian” and “Calgarian 
and Picturesque St. Lawrence 
will add vastly to the enjoyment and pleasure of your trip. 


Magnificent River Trip—Less than 3} Days Open Sea 
Most Luxurious Accommodations—Excellent Cuisjne 


LARGEST STEAMERS FROM CANADA 





For reservations, tickets, etc. apply Local Agents or 


H. & A. ALLAN, General Agents, _MONTREAL 























THE ROSS HEALTH Le i the pines of 
Island. Conveniences of a modern hotel. 
14th year. Valuable for those needing rest in the 
- quiet < the country; no objectionable cases. Two 
Summer Round Trips, $66 =. resident physicians. 
$190, including bertn and meals. s 


No tours like these anywhere in ad@ress DR. W. H. ROSS, Brentwood, L. I. 

the world. For iull information 

write, J. H. BUNCH, G. P.A., 

Sate See 914 Low- 
g., Seattle Wash. 














COUNTRY LIFE 














HAMBURG-AMERICAN||| at the HAMPTONS 


ah 99 those seashore Tuxedos 
VATERLAND where family after family 
return each season with un- 


failing loyalty. 
950 feet long, 100 feet wide and 


A community that pro- 
58,000 tons. Ti every pastime in the 


sporting category, combined 
“‘World’s Largest Ship” with a country home envir- 
onment unequalled. 


will arrive in New York May 21st Delightful summer climate 


and sail May 26th, 10 am. and —cooling breezes from off 
regularly thereafter to Paris, London, the sea. 
Hamburg. ‘ @ Social centers teeming 
a with summer life. 
Two Cruises gq Why not know this friend- 
Around the World lv charming place of great 


lawns, deep verandas, and 
country clubs; of bays and 


and through the Panama Canal. From harbors that are a joy for- 
uary ever to yachtsmen; of Eliza- 
New York Jan 16, 1915 by bethan cottages and French 
S. S. Cincinnati. January 31, 1915, chateaux; of white sandy 
by S. S. Cleveland. Itinerary includes beaches and the old, old sea? 
San Diego and Panama-Pacifiic Ex- 
pettion, Why Not Know 
Duration Each Cruise 135 Days LONG ISLAND 
Cost $900 . 
$ od and Real Life? 
Write for full Information 
Send s to the Gen’l Pass’ 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE fgua, Leon toned. hemes 
41-45 BROADWAY 322, Pennsylvania Station, N. Y., 
or book which tells the whole 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, story in beautiful pictures. 


Chicago. New Orleans, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal 
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The Finest Resort 
Hotel in the World 
has been built at 
Sunset Mountain, 


Asheville, N. C. 


Open all the year 
Absolutely Fireproof 


Mr. E. W. Grove, of St. Louis, 
Mo., has built at Asheville, N. C., 
the finest resort hotel in the world 
—Grove Park Inn. Built by hand 
of the great boulders of Sunset 
Mountain, it is fult of rest and com- 
fort and wholesomeness. The front 
lawn is the hundred-acre eighteen- 
hole golf links of the Asheville 
Country Club, arid with it sixty 
acres belonging to the hotel. 

The purest of water is piped 
seventeen miles from the slopes of 
Mount Mitchell, over 6,000 feet al- 
titude. 

_ Biltmore milk and cream exclu- 
sively, supplied from 200 registered 
Jerseys on the estate of the late 
George W. Vanderbilt. It is doubt- 
ful if this famous dairy is equalled 
in the world. 

The high .altitude makes it cool 
all summer long at Grove Park Inn. 
Restful sleep at night in the pure 
mountain air and all forms of out- 
door recreation by day. No mos- 
quitoes. 


RatesAmerican Plan—$5.00 a day upwards 


Full information and literature may be obtained at 50 
Southern Railway offices, United States and Canada 


GROVE PARK INN 


Sunset Mountain, Asheville, N. C. 

















REAL ESTATE 


NORFOLK, CONN. A beautiful building site 


for sale with woodland 
acreage adjoining in very desirable part of this 
town; excellent location, fine view of the Litch- 
field and Berkshire Hills; site is within half mile 
of railroad station. For particulars apply to 
“A. B. C., The Independent.” 


FOR RENT—Eight room thoroly mod- 
ern apartment furnished for the 4 sum- 
mer months. Cool and Comfortable—In 
view of New York Harbor. Three min- 
utes walk from Subway and Elevated 
R. R. Fine opportunity for the right sort 
of people who want to spend the summer 
in New York. Rent $55 per month. Ad- 
dress M. L. S., care The Independent. 


By order of United States Government (Navy Department 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck ot U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno, Williams, lnc, Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St, N. Y. 
Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 

















THE MARKET PLACE he 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 


AG ) 





THE NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 


Many believe that the deplorable con- 
dition of the New Haven railroad com- 
pany is due to executive demoralization 
caused by operations for personal profit. 
It is difficult to explain in any other 
way what has taken place. An example 
of the effect of such operations has re- 
cently been seen in the collapse of the 
Frisco railroad system. It has been 
proved that officers and directors of the 
Frisco company were gaining control 
of subsidiary lines and selling them to 
the company, or to themselves, at prices 
which yielded large profits. Personal 
gains exceeding $7,000,000 have been 
traced. One of the offenders who thus 
enriched themselves was B. F. Yoakum, 
chairman of the company’s board. In 
the recent history of the New Haven 
company there is much to suggest that 
the acquisition of trolleys and steam- 
ship properties, and the expansion of 
the steam line service, were accompa- 
nied by large profits for interested and 
influential persons. 

Under a resolution of the Senate, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is 
striving to reach the inner history of 
these transactions. It was met, a few 
days ago, by the refusal of certain men 
—among them were two New Haven 
bank presidents—to testify concerning 
the operations of John L. Billard in 
relation to a controlling interest in the 
stock of the Boston & Maine Railroad. 
These defiant witnesses were then in- 
dicted at Washington, whereupon they 
yielded, and at a resumption of the in- 
quiry they will answer the commission’s 
questions. Billard, a coal and lumber 
merchant in the small city of Meriden, 
midway between New Haven and Hart- 
ford, was used as an instrument or 
intermediary in the operations relating 
to control of the Boston & Maine. Hos- 
tile legislation in Massachusetts led the 
New Haven company to divest itself, 
apparently, of its 109,498 shares of 
Boston & Maine stock. They were sold 
to Billard for about $13,000,000. Some 
time later, they were bought from him 
by a subsidiary of the New Haven com- 
pany at a price which yielded a profit 
of $2,700,000, which was taken by him 
and his associates, for he had formed a 
company. The commission said, in its 
report of a previous inquiry, that “upon 
the record as it stands the New Haven 
has given away to Mr. Billard and his 
associates, or to the stockholders of the 
Billard Company, whatever that may 
be, between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 
of the New Haven company’s prop- 
erty.” The Washington indictments 
have now cleared the way for testimony 
showing by whom the profit was taken. 

This will be only a .beginning. It is 
well known that when the New Haven 
company bought the urban and inter- 
urban trolley lines of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island it paid for them much 
more than they were worth. For exam- 


ple, the price paid for the Hartford 
trolleys was $285 per share, and $24,- 
000,000 was paid for Rhode Island trol- 
ley stock having a par value of $10,- 
000,000.-. Concerning the acquisition of 
a new line in the suburbs of New York 
City the commission reported in 1913 
that the cost of it to the company was 
“$12,000,000 in excess of the property’s 
value, upon its own showing,” and that, 
“ss far as the records go, this $12,000,- 
000 has vanished into thin air.” In the 
company’s acquisition of steamship 
lines, also, there is much that needs 
explanation. The prices paid, the valua- 
tion of the steamships and the records 
concerning the company’s action when 
some of them were sent to the scrap 
heap, tend to excite suspicion. 

It is greatly to be desired that the 
facts shall now be ascertained and that, 
if any persons exercizing official influ- 
ence enlarged their private fortunes by 
any of the transactions which were in- 
strumental in increasing the company’s 
capitalization, in nine years, from less 
than $100,000,000 to more than $400,- 
000,000, they shall be exposed and, if 
possible, punished. It is understood that 
those who now direct the affairs of the 
company are assisting in the investiga- 
tion. 


MEAT FROM ABROAD 


About 9,000,000 pounds of Argentine 
beef are received at New York every 
month, but until last week there had 
been no direct shipment of meat from 
Australia to our Atlantic ports. The 
steamship “Oberhauser” brought to 
New York from Melbourne 4000 car- 
cases of mutton, 400 of veal, 1747 of 
lamb, 1624 quarters of beef, and 3536 
cases of preserved meat. It is expected 
that other similar cargoes will follow. 
For some time past there have been 
regular shipments of Australian meat 
to San Francisco. 

Several projects for the erection, at 
New York, of refrigerating storehouses 
in which imported meats may be placed 
are pending. A company controlled by 
English refrigerating interests, with 
which Sir William Vestey is connected, 
has leased from a dock company in 
New York buildings which have a water 
frontage of 225 feet, and it is said that 
they will be ready for the reception of 
imports on June 1. A company that 
makes soups in Camden, New Jersey, 
has undertaken to buy 200,000 pounds 
of Argentine beef every two weeks, with 
considerable quantities of mutton, if 
these can be shipped to Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK BONDS 


The city of New York sold, last week, 
$65,000,000 of bonds, bearing interest 
at 4% per cent and having a term of 
fifty years, at 101.45, the best price re- 
ceived since March, 1909. The entire 
amount was taken by a syndicate com- 
posed of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and William 
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A. Read & Co., whose bid was success- 
ful by only a very narrow margin. 
There were 232 bids, and the sum of 
them was a little more than $193,- 
000,000. When this sale is compared 
with the offering of $45,000,000 one 
year ago, when the interest rate was 
4% per cent, the improvement in the 
market for such securities is clearly 
seen. Last year’s bonds, altho bearing 
a higher rate, were sold at a lower 
price, which yielded to the investor 4.49 
per cent, against 4.18 per cent which 
holders of this year’s bonds will re- 
ceive. The gain is also seen in the mar- 
ket. Last year’s bonds fell below par a 
short time after the issue, but are 
now quoted at about 106%. 

These and other municipal bonds 
have gained in value and popularity 
because they are not subject to the in- 
core tax or local taxes on personal 
property. It may also be said that they 
are attractive, at the expense of rail- 
road securities and some other issues, 
because they are not subject to official 
regulation which may affect earning 
power. The present condition of the 
railway industry, as indicated by re- 
ports of earnings, retrenchment, the 
proceedings relating to the application 
for permission to increase freight rates, 
and the market for railway loans, tends 
to enhance the value of the bonds of 
municipalities, and to increase the de- 
mand for them. 


A NEW BANK LAW 


Governor Glynn, of New York, has 
signed the new bank act and has ex- 
prest the opinion that the state now 
has the best banking laws in the coun- 
try. The public has been interested in 
those provisions of the new act which 
protect depositors in so-called private 
savings banks, and which were sug- 
gested by the loss of nearly all of the 
$2,400,000 deposited in the bank con- 
nected with the department stores of 
Siegel and Vogel. The state’s banking 
laws are also revised and amended. 

The Governor points out that the new 
law enables state banks and trust com- 
panies to enter the Federal Reserve 
system. This is true, but it also gives 
to such institutions privileges and ad- 
vantages which will tend to keep them 
out of the list of Federal members. It 
empowers them to deal in domestic ac- 
ceptances, which the national banks 
cannot do, and to establish branches not 
only in foreign countries but also in 
other states, from which the Federal 
banks are excluded. The new national 
law allows a reserve national bank to 
act as trustee, executor or administra- 
tor “when not in contravention of state 
law.” The new law of New York pro- 
tects the trust companies by providing 
that such power shall be exercized only 
by a trust company organized under 
the laws of the state. 


The following dividends 
nounced: 


J. G. White & Co., Inc., preferred, quar- 
terly, 1% per cent, payable May 1. 

Uni States Realty and Improvement Com- 
pany, 1% per cent, payable May 1. 

Federal Sugar Refining Company, preferred, 
quarterly, 1% per cent, payable April 30. 


are an- 





“T’ve proved 
for myself what 
those Doctors sa 


y 


about Sanatogen” 
HERE is tremendous 


weight in the wr 


itten 


opinions of over 19,000 prac- 


tising physicians. 
strongest proof for yo 


But the 


u is the 


proof of your own experience. 


It is what Sanatogen does in nourishing 
_ your exhausted nerves, in giving you bet- 


ter sleep, appetite, digestion an 


that wi 


energy, 


give you the greatest confidence. 


Your decision—today—to try Sanatogen, is 


a decision to prove for you 


rself that what so 


many American and European physicians and 
so many active, thinking professional men and 
women have said about Sanatogen’s service, 


may apply with equal force 


and blessing to YOU. 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists everywhere 


in three sizes, from $1.00. 


Sanatogen received the Grn 


nd Prize at the International 


Congress of Medicine, London, 1913 


Prof. Thos. B, Stillman, M.S. Ph. D. 
The well-known research chemist 
of New York, writes: 

“The chemical union of the consti- 

tuents of Sanatogen is a true one, 

representative of the highest skill in 
the formation of a peeias contain- 
ing phosphorus in the organic phos- 
phate condition,and socombined that 
digestion and assimilation of Sana- 
togen are rendered complete with the 





Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 
The eminent noveiist-statesman, writes Jrom 
London: 
**Sanatogen is to my mind a true food tonic, 
feeding the nerves, increasing the energy and 
giving fresh vigor to the over-worked body and 
mind."" 


Charles D. Sigsbee, 


Rear Admiral, U. S. Navy, writes: 


**After a thorough trial of Sana'ogen, I am con- 
vinced of its merits as a food and tonic. Its bene- 
ficial effects are beyond doubt."* 


nahin 





SE , 
for Elbert Hubbard’s new book—“Health ; 
manner and filled with his shrewd philosophy together with capital advice on Sana- 


togen, health and contentment. 


It is free. 


in the Making.” Written in his attractive 


Tear this off as a reminder to address 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 26R Irving Place. New York. 








HARTFO 


Theological Seminary 


Dean, M. W. JACOBUS 


School of Religious Pedagogy 


Dean, E. H. Knight 


Kennedy School of Missions 
Secretary E. W. CAPEN 


tra 


its 





RD W. Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


Through these Associated Schools Hartford offers 


ple training, both scholarly and practical, for the 


Christian ministry; meets the present demand for 


ined lay workers in church, Sunday-school and 


social service; and gives special missionary prepara- 
tion for the foreign field. Each of these schools has 


independent faculty and its own institutional life, 


but together they form one interdenominational 
institution with the unity of a common aim and spirit. 








What Shall I Do With My Boy ? 


If you wish a solution to this problem that will bring grati- 
fication to yourself and usefulness for your boy, write to the 


Circulation Manager, The Independent, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
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Like a clean china dish | 


Superb, Porcelain Lined—the delight of every 
woman’s heart—the pride of every housekeeper. 
Here’s that famous Refrigerator with the seam- 
less, scratchless dish-like lining, the,genuine 


Leonard Cleanable 


Don’t confuse this wonderful sanitary lining 
with paint or enamel. I will mail you—free— 
a sample of Leonard Porcelain that will quickly 
show you the difference. You can’t scratch it 
even with a knife. It’s everlasting—easily kept 
beautifully sweet and clean. You'll never be 
satisfied with anything else. Can be arranged 
for outside icing and water cooler. Style shown 
is No. 4, in polished oak case. Size, 


35x21x45 $35.00 
50 Styles—$15 up—Freight Paid 


to Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. I take the risk: send for 

catalog today. oney returned if you are not perfectly satis- 

fied. Ask for sample of porcelaifi and I'll mail my booklet 

“Care of Refrigerators.’ Every woman should have a copy 

of this valuable book. 

C. H. LEONARD, President, Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 
126 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. (1) 




















DIVIDENDS 


FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 

April 13, 1914. 
The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. (1%%) on the Preferred 
Shares of this Company will be paid April 30, 
1914, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business April 28, 1914. ‘Transfer books will not 

close. A. H. PLATT, Secy. 














United States Realty & Improvement Co. 

111 Broadway, New York, April 14, 1914. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
United States Realty & Improvement Company 
held this day, a dividend of one and one-quarter 
per cent. was declared, payable on May 1, 1914, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 

April 21, 1914. 
B. M. FELLOWS, Treasurer. 





J. G@. WHITE & COMPANY, INCORPORATED. 


BENGINEDRS—CONTRACTORS. 
43 Exchange Place, New York. 

The regular quarterly dividend (44th quarter) 
of one and one-half per cent., has been declared 
on the preferred stock of this company, payable 
May 1, 1914, to stockholders of record April 22 


1914. H. 8. COLLETTE, Secretary. 





THE H. B, CLAFLIN COMPANY. 
Corner of Church and Worth Streets. 
New York, April 18, 1914. 

A quarterly dividend of one and one-quarter 
(14%) per cent. on the First Preferred stock, and 
one and one-half (1%%) per cent. on the Second 
Preferred stock of this company will be paid May 
1, 1914, to holders of the Preferred stocks of rec- 
ord Thursday, April 23, 1914. 


D. N. FORCE, Treasurer. 








THE 1914 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
‘ress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 














| In 1901 he died. When the 
| stopped paying premiums the company 
| used the cash equity to his credit in 

















INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 











TWO EXAMPLES 


Not infrequently we have made the 
assertion that, permanence and safety 
considered, there is no form of invest- 
ment or saving that will compare with 
that which comes from money paid out 
on life insurance policies in a good 
company. The results are more con- 
stant, more enduring, than those which 
are harvested in any other venture. Be 
it early or late, the investor in this 
class of security will receive his fall 
equity for every cent put out. Evidence 
in support of this fact is constanfly 
being presented and by way of illus- 
tration we will cite two of recent oc- 
currence, omitting names. 

In 1884, a merchant of Decatur, IIli- 
nois, applied for and received a $2000 
20-Payment Life policy from one of the 
oldest and best mutual companies in 
the country. He met all the premiums 
as they became due and, in 1904, the 
policy was fully paid-up. In December, 
1911, he died. His widow, as executrix, 
settled up the estate. In her report to 
the court, submitted in March, 1913, it 


| was shown that the total assets of the 
| estate amounted to $28,201.40 (of which 


$6098 was life insurance running to 
the estate) while the total liabilities 
were $28,111.09. The balance, $90.31 
constituted the legacy to the sole bene- 


| ficiary—the widow. 


The paid up policy for $2000 was 
overlooked and it was six months later 
before any one suggested that inquiry 
respecting it be made of the company. 
The fact was developed that the insured 
had borrowed a small amount on it and 
that there was a balance due the bene- 
ficiary of $1820.60. Up to that time, 
the company did not know that the 
policyholder was dead. 

We will now briefly run over another 
case. A resident of Indianapolis se- 
cured, in 1883, an Endowment policy 
for $2000 in the company first alluded 
to. He carried this policy four or five 
years and then permitted it to lapse. 
insured 


keeping its protective feature alive for 
the full amount (extended insurance) 
and, in 1910, when the endowment part 
of it matured still had in cash for him 
the sum of $336. The whereabouts of the 
owner seemed unknown until December, 
1913, when his widow was found at 
Wichita, Kansas, by a general agent of 
the company. He wrote her advising of 
the desire of the company to pay over 
the remaining cash equity. In hér reply 
the widow disclosed the date of her 
husband’s death, and the company 
found that it occurred during the period 
of extended insurance. It paid the face 
of the policy, $2000, as a death claim. 
In both these cases the company 
carefully guarded the property which 


the owners and their heirs either neg- 
lected, forgot or knew nothing of., The 
trifling investments made were rich in 
rewards of a substantial character. In 
the first case cited, that of the De- 
catur merchant, we find that the net 
results of a lifetime of devotion to 
business were less than $100; and that 
aside from that small sum, the entire 
legacy of his widow consisted of the 
forgotten life insurance policy. In the 
other case, the five premiums paid on 
the abandoned Endowment policy pre- 
served the insurance protection and ren- 
dered it possible, twelve years after 
the insured’s death, to place the small 
fortune in his widow’s hands. 


HOW NOT TO DO IT 


Not often, but often enough to cause 
apprehension in managerial minds, some 
one of the Eastern states threatens the 
fire insurance companies with legisla- 
tion of an injurious character, emulat- 
ing, as it would seem, the example set 
further west on the map of the United 
States. The New Jersey Legislature is 
now a disturbing factor. The Assembly 
of that state has just past a bill, amend- 
atory of the insurance law, prohibiting 
any agreements between companies in 
the matter of premium rates and mak- 
ing any violation of the provision a 
misdemeanor. 

As is the intention in all such cases, 
competition is to be forced by legisla- 
tion. This method may be effective in 
regulating traffic in material commodi- 
ties, the supply of which may be mo- 
nopolized and increased or decreased 
in the public market at the will of the 
monopolist controlling. But insurance 
is not a material commodity. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
specifically denied it to be a commod- 
ity at all. An instrumentality of com- 
merce, it is not commerce according to 
the dicta pronounced by the courts. It 
is a contract, one which the insurer 
may enter into or recede from at his 
pleasure. The services rendered by all 
insurers against loss by fire is a uni- 
form service, and the consideration de- 
manded for it should be-uniform. This 
should be so in justice to all the in- 
surers and all the insured. 

For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury the legislatures of the Western 
and Southern states have been trying 
to reduce rates by passing laws, and 
they have achieved nothing along that 
line. When they turn their attention to 
the difficult task of reducing the fire- 
waste, they will proportionately reduce 
the cost of fire insurance. There is no 
other way. 


NOTES AND ANSWERS 


Hon. Ruby Lafoon, chairman of the 
State Insurance Board of Kentucky, | 
proposes a compromise if the fire com- 
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panies will resume business in that 
state. 


An inquirer writes: “How can the 


. working man know whether the com- 
‘ pany he insured in is reliable?” Every 


state has an Insurance Department to 
which all companies authorized to 
transact business must report annually. 
Application to the Insurance Commis- 
sioner will bring full particulars of any 
company’s financial condition and pre- 
vious year’s operations. 


A correspondent is informed that the 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company 
had, December 31, 1913, assets of $3,- 
944,206 and combined capital and sur- 
plus of $448,969, gains, respectively, 
over the same day one year earlier of 
$787,444 and $147,442. 


The fire underwriting gain and loss 
exhibit, prepared annually by the Con- 
necticut Insurance Department, show- 
ing the experience during 1913 of the 
fire insurance companies reporting to 
that department has recently been made 
public. It contains the records of 149 
companies: 9 Connecticut stock com- 
panies, 81 stock companies of other 
states, 41 foreign stock companies and 
18 mutuals. The earned premiums of 
the Connecticut companies aggregated 
$45,863,061 on which the net under. 
writing gain was $440,187; the earned 
premiums of 81 other American com- 
panies were $153,718,354, the under- 
writing gain, $2,283,909; the earned 
premiums of 41 foreign companies, 
$78,773,911 and the gain $2,615,515. 
The total earned premiums of these 131 
stock companies were $278,355,326 and 
the apparent gain $5,339,611. The read- 
er will understand that these figures 
are totals for the companies reporting 
and not for Connecticut alone. 


We are asked to decide which would 
be the less expensive in ten years to a 
policyholder aged forty, a twenty-year 
Term or a ten-year Endowment. If 
there are no other facts to be consid- 
ered, we answer that the ten-year En- 
dowment is the more inexpensive. The 
annual premium charged by a leading 
mutual company on a twenty-year Term 
is $19.76; the rate on a ten-year En- 
dowment is $108.07. At the end of ten 
years (leaving the annual dividends 
out of consideration) the cash value of 
the Term policy is nothing; and that of 
the Endowment $1000. For the Endow- 
ment policy the purchaser paid an ag- 
gregate of $1080.70; for the Term, 
$197.60. Therefore the insurance pro- 
tection under each form cost per year, 
per $1000, $19.76 under the Term pol- 
icy; and under the Endowment, $8.07. 
A premium of $108 per $1000 for in- 
surance protection is heavy, but demon- 
strably cheaper if the holder survives 
for ten years or longer. What are his 
chances? The American Table of Mor- 
tality shows that of 100,000 living at 
age ten, 78,106 will be alive at age 
forty. Of these, 69,804 will be alive at 
age fifty, showing that 8302 died in the 
ten-year period—about eleven per cent. 
That means that a man aged forty has 
eight chances in nine of reaching age 
fifty. 
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From small beginnings in 1810 
the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company has, in 1914, reached 
its present preeminent position 
in the fire insurance field. Its 
steady growth in strength has 
been unretarded by the enor- 
mous losses it has paid to its 
policyholders both in the great 
conflagrations of American His- planation of the “Hartford’s” 
tory and in those small but per- growth and prosperity. 

When you need Fire Insurance 


Insist on the ‘“ Hartford” 


sistent losses which occur some- 
where every minute of every 
day and night. 


Willingness to adjust losses 
fairly, ability to pay fully and 
readiness to pay promptly are 
the three great fire insurance 
virtues and they are the ex- 
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My Offer Still Open 





Write me on your business letter-head, enclosing 
10 cents toward forwarding expenses, and you 
may try 5 Havana private brand cigars FREE. 


I send these cigars—my private monogram “J. R. W.” brand 
—because I know there are many men who have trouble in 
finding a cigar so mild, so exquisite, so altogether pleasing as 
this. Don’t write if you crave strong, heavy cigars. For these 
will not meet your desires. But if you seek a sweet, soothing 
smoke, a cigar of rare mildness and delicacy, you will find 
unusual enjoyment in this. It is made in a full 5-inch pane- 
tela, of a Vuelta leaf from one of Cuba’s famous mountain dis- ee 
tricts, especially selected for me by a resident expert. In 40 Handsome all-cedar gift box. 
years of smoking I have yet to find its equal. Double lid. No glue, paste or paper. 


Sent by Parcel Post Five Cigars Free 


The pleasure this cigar gave my friends led me to introduce If you will send me 10 cents 
it to others. Now the circle has grown to thousands. There- a ae tae 
fore I have been able to keep my price pretty close to cost. “ : : 

? Smoke five with me—convince 
Shipped by parcel post, the price is $5 per hundred—$z.60 for yourself. The price is $5 per 
so0—charges paid. I can supply but a limited number. But hundred, $2.60 for 50—all 
until that limit is reached I will gladly furnish these cigars at charges prepaid. Use your 
my low price. Order as you like, but try five anyway. Then letter-head, please — stating 
decide if you wish further supplies. your position—or your busi- 









J. ROGERS WARNER, 825 Lockwood Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 7es* card, and write now for 
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ROMANCES OF MODERN BUSINESS 


HE American romance is in the large office-buildings and the marts of trade; 


it is the romance of 


great achievements in commerce, in industrial leadership. And it is a wonderful romance! The child 
of the world’s nations is leading them!—Arnold Bennett. 


The Story of the “‘57 Varieties” 


Tue big clock boomed the hour of noon. Where there 
had been quiet among the diligent workers, there now 
broke a wave of conversation. The doors were flung open 
and into the green courtyard passed the hundreds of em- 
ployees in playful mood. 

They made a gladsome picture—these vigorous men.and 
women, with their buoyancy and apparent content with 
their lot, seeking to make the most of their midday recrea- 
tion with laughter and healthful exercise. A visitor to the 
plant with his host turned to take in the view, and then, 
above, beheld another sight that compelled interest. 

At a window, on the second floor of one of the main 
buildings, stood a man looking upon the scene in the court- 
yard with a benevolent smile. He was an elderly man, 
with a face subtly merging the qualities of power and 
tenderness. Intently he watched the employees at play. 

“W hose is the ‘face at the window’ ?” was asked. 

“That,” replied the host, “is Mr. H. J. Heinz, the founder 
of the company.” 

During the forenoon, there had been unfolded to the 
visitor the history of the “House of Heinz”’—for that is 
the scene and subject o* this story—and in it the founder 
of this significant industry stood out an heroic figure. A 
truly romantic story it was, blending the elements of sen- 
timent and the dramatic action of big achievements. The 
deft hand of Arnold Rennett could make of it a romance 
worthy of the name. 

The man who stood at the window controls an industry 
that has a main plant at Pittsburgh occupying one hun- 
dred and sixty city lots and fourteen branch factories in 
different parts of the United States, with others in Can- 
ada, England, and Spain. He employs over five thousand 
hands in his factories alone and distributes his products 
through his own agencies and branch houses in all the 
principal nations of the world. 

Forty-five years ago this same man began preparing and 
selling food products, but under very different conditions. 
A small room in a house at Sharpsburg, Pennsylvania, and 
an adjoining garden of about half an acre were the set- 
ting for the first scene of the industrial spectacle of the 
“House of Heinz.” Here Mr. Heinz began his business 
career by raising horseradish, and in the single room he 
put it up for the local trade. 

Consider this mighty transition! To the accomplishment 
of it there must have been brought some force besides the 
fineness of the products and the integrity of the business 
management. 

Mr. M. S. Achenbach, advertising manager of the H. J. 
Heinz Company, named the third of the trinity of sup- 
ports of the Heinz stronghold when he said: “The success 
of the Heinz Company has been in no uncertain degree 
made possible by the character and extent of the company’s 
advertising.” 

It will be remembered that the vital advertising cam- 
paign which early established the “57 Varieties” in the 
public mind was carried on in the periodicals of national 
circulation. 

The little room and plot of garden at Sharpsburg yield- 
ed an inspiration; but this small foundation could not long 
serve the purposes of a man with the will to build a large 
structure. Mr. Heinz expanded his operations to fruits 
and vegetables. Soon he had established such a lucrative 
local trade that he decided the scope of Sharpsburg was 
too limited for his enterprise. So, in the early seventies, 
the Heinz plant was moved to Pittsburgh. 

Here again the words of Mr. Achenbach are pertinent: 
“The local success after the establishment of the plant in 
Pittsburgh was great,” he said; “the Heinz products found 
a ready market and a continuing demand. But it did not 
take the young manufacturer long to discover that no mat- 
ter how superior his products might be, unless he spread 


This is the third of a series of articles that is ae 


the knowledge of that goodness to a wider territory, he 
should always remain a local manufacturer. So he began 
to advertise.” 

The founder of the “House of Heinz” had an ambition 
to create a world-wide demand for his products. In those 
early days, before the efficacy of high-powered advertising 
had been demonstrated, this was regarded as a dream. But 
the Heinz dream has reached a dramatic fulfilment. 

All this was accomplished by a broadly gauged adver- 
tising appeal. The foundation was laid through the week- 
ly and monthly periodicals of national circulation. Later, 
the firm used practically every kind of medium that would 
make for universality of advertising. The response lifted 
the Heinz Company from a local Pittsburgh concern to 
an industry of international proportions. 

The Heinz Company believed in the persistency of ad- 
vertising, and this, with the originality of the company’s 
advertising ideas has had a telling effect. Who is there 
not familiar with the small green-pickle trade-mark or the 
sign of the “57 Varieties” ? 

The green-pickle trade-mark was adopted seon after 
Mr. Heinz began advertising in the magazines. Later he 
saw the psychological appeal of a popular catch-phrase. 
None that came to his attention seemed just what he want- 
ed until he noticed a sign in a New York shoe-dealer’s 
window. It read: “Twenty styles.” 


“Why,” thought he, “can I not advertise the number of 
my products?” He drew out a memorandum-book and 
counted the items in the list of foods manufactured. by - 
him. There were fifty-seven. “How can I word this?” 
he mused, “ ‘styles’ will not do for a food term; ‘kinds’ 
does not sound right; fifty-seven, fifty- -seven—varieties !” 
The thought came to him in a flash. And so the term “57 
Varieties,’ was started on its history- making career in the 
food world. 


Mr. Achenbach has some interesting things to say about 
the Heinz advertising ideals. Hear him further: “The 
business of the H. J. Heinz Company is an example of the 
possibilities of modern commercial evolution. It is simply 
the logical result of fitting an idea to public demand and 
sticking conscientiously to its purpose of fulfilment. 


“Through the national magazines we have commanded 
a national business. This afterward was supplemented by 
the results from other media of advertising. The Heinz 
Company feels that the magazines have been a force in 
developing a demand for and a confidence in Heinz prod- 
ucts. The ethical standards of the magazines with regard 
to their advertising are in harmony with our own ideals, 
and have assisted us materially in creating the public con- 
fidence that we now enjoy.” 

A great industrial success such as that of the H. J. 
Heinz Company is another vivid illustration of the power 
of the magazines in working hand-in-hand with an indus- 
try in its development. A product is advertised in a stand- 
ard magazine; that message from the manufacturer pene- 
trates every section of the country, carrying with it the 
accepted suggestion that the product advertised must be 

“right” or it would not be represented in the magazine. 
Such is the present-day view of magazine advertising. 

There is another phase of the mission of the periodical 
advertisement of equal importance with its ethical and 
commercial values. That is its accomplishments in the 
field of public service. The one instance of the Heinz 
Company is eloquent of this. The creating of a demand 
for Heinz products has set new food standards; has given 
employment to thousands of people; has made a market 
for the products of some thirty thousand acres of land; 
has conserved the food supply, and has relieved the house- 
wives of the world of many cares. Many the woman that 
has blessed Heinz when an unexpected guest arrived! 
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The vacation contest is a close one, as 
there is abundance of good material. 
The results will be announced in the 
Vacation Number, June Ist. 


Next week The Independent will pub- 
lish another page of humor, this time 
by the editors of The Yale Record. The 
following week, May 18th, The Prince- 
ton Tiger will contribute. 

One of the summer numbers will 
contain an article on The Music of the 
Solitudes, by Henry Oldys. The author 
has taken down the actual songs of the 
birds and presented them to us in mu- 
sical notation. 

Thru our unfortunate error Mr. 
Hiram Maxim was said on page 138 
of The Independent for April 20 to be 
the inventor of the “Game of War.” 
The name should have been Mr. Hudson 
Maxim. 

The second article of What’s Ahead 
for Business will treat of our present 
public policy toward the railroads and 
will discuss generally the railroad prob- 
lem in this country. Surely there is no 
better authority on these matters than 
Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. The article is based on 
an interview with him. 
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From April 30 to June 30 is being 
held the eighteenth annual international 
exhibition of paintings at the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh. 


The quinquennial meeting of the In- 
ternational Council of Women begins 
on May 4 in Rome. 

The annual art exhibition of the 
Royal Academy will be open in London 
from May 4 to August 3. 

The wedding of Miss Eleanor Ran- 
dolph Wilson, the President’s youngest 
daughter, and Secretary William G. 
McAdoo will take place on May 7. 

The annual horse show in Washing- 
ton is open until May 8. 


The eighty-sixth annual meeting of 
the American Peace Society will be held 
at the Hotel Raleigh, Washington, on 
May 8. 

Columbia, Princeton and Pennsylva- 
nia will row an eight-oared race for the 
Childs Cup on Lake Carnegie, Prince- 
ton, on May 9. 

A new type of intercollegiate contest 
—a glee club meet with competitive 
singing—will be held in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on May 9, Columbia, Har- 
vard, Dartmouth and Pennsylvania par- 
ticipating. 

May 10 is to be celebrated as Mothers’ 
Day by request of the Mothers’ Day In- 
ternational Association. 

The National Newspaper Conference 
and the annual meeting of Kansas edi- 
tors will be held under the auspices of 
the University of Kansas and the State 
Editorial Association at Lawrence, 
Kansas, from May 11 to 14, Merle 
Thorpe, of the University Department 
of Journalism, is secretary. 


The annual national conference of 
Church Clubs of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church will be held at Chicago on 
May 12 and 13. 


On May 18 the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention meets at Nashville, Tennessee. 
Address Lansing Burrows, Americus, 
Georgia. 

The fifth international feminist con- 
gress will be held in Rome from May 
14 to 21. 

On May 16 the American Henley wi 1 
be held on the Schuylkill at Philad:1- 
phia. This regatta brings together lead- 
ing college and amateur club crews of 
the East. 


The amateur golf championship of 
Great Britain will be played for at 
Sandwich, beginning May 18. 

The 126th General Assembly of ‘ie 
Presbyterian Church will convene “t 
Chicago on May 21. Rev. W. H. Ro»- 
erts, D.D., 1819 Walnut street, Phila- 
delphia, is stated clerk. 

At Lake Mohonk, New York, the 
Twentieth Conference on International 
Arbitration is called by Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel Smiley for May 27, 28 and 29. 


Delegates representing commercial, 
financial and industrial organizations 
will hold a National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention in Washington on May 27 and 
28, their purpose being to promote 
American commerce in the markets of 
the world. 


The 500-mile automobile race at In- 
dianapolis will be run on May 30. 

The annual International Congress ° 
of Chambers of Commerce will be held 
: Paris during the week beginning 
une 8. 
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